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Avoid extremes, and fhun the fault of fuch 
Who ftill are pleas’d too little, or too much. 
POPE, 





Ant. I. The Tranfactions of the Royal Irifh Academy, Val. X. 
Dublin. 4to. 506 pp. Il. 11s. 6d. Graifberry and 


Campbell. 1806. 


THE prefent volume of the Tranfaétions of the Royal 

Irifh Academy, contains thirteen papers; that is, ten 
under the general title of Science, two under that of Polite 
Literature, and one under the title of Antiquities. The nu- | 
meration of the pages commences anew for every one of 
thofe three divifions; the firft wf ha | S11 pages, the fe- 
ond 176, andthe third 21. Of the fubjeéts of thofe pa- 
pers we fhall endeavour to give a brief account in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


I, Defcription of an Apparatus for transferring Gaffes ever 
Water or Mercury, 3c. By the Rev.Gilbert Auftin, M. R-I. A. 

_This defcription is accompanied with a plate, which ex- 
hibits the parts and ufe of the apparatus. 

Without this affitance, we can only give an imperfe& idea 
of this contrivance, by faying, that it confifts of three flat 
plates of glafs, two of which are perforated with a hole. 
Chefe plates are to be applied, either fingle or double, ac- 
cording to the nature of the operation, to the apertures of 
the glafs jars, which apertures or edges muft be nicely 
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ground, fo asto prevent the efeape of any elaftic fluid be. 
tween them and the furface of the glafs plate. And by ap- 


plymny the plates to the jars, fo that the holes may cor. 
re{pond, or not (which is s obtained by {liding ene plate over 
the othe’) the apertures of the jars may be opened, fhut, o 

made to communicate with each other. In fhort, thefe wi 


may, in a great meafure, be confidered as a fort of ftop. 
coc ks, adaptable to large apertures. 


‘* By means of this epparatus,’’ Mr. Auftin fays, “ jars of 
any a may be ufed as magazines, without the inconvenience of 
being obliged to invert them in large troughs. 

‘© This apparatus, alfo, ona fmaller fcale, may be ufed in 
operating with thofe gafles which can only be confined over mer. 
cury. ‘Lhe joints of the transferring plates retain very fecurely 
any quantity of mercury, provided the height of the jar is in. 
confiderable, not more than three or four inches, for reafons well 
known to experimental philofophers. And fmall jars, with 
ground mouths, hold mercury very well, when ftanding, with. 
out agitation, with their mouths dow waneks, on ground plates of 
plats. ‘The careful operator will, however, gently prefs them to 
prevent accidents. ‘This apparatus may be fo far reduced in 
fize, that, on a fimall {cale, all operations, on gaffes only to be 
confined over mercury, may be performed with about four or five 


pounds of mercury : which may, in many cafes, be an object of 
attention to the philofophical chemift.”” P. 7. 


I]. An Account of a new feastemmtet ic Subftance, called Me 
nacane, and tts Ores. By the late G. Mitchel, M. B. 
The mineral which goes under the name of Menacane, 


was difeovered not many years ago by Mr. Gregor, and, 


fince that time, the united efforts of feveral chemifls have 
ae 
enecté 


“da $4 orough invelligation of its chemical characters; 

at the fame time “that, as an objeét of natural hiftery, this 
mineral te been alah entirely negleéted. It is ai ts 
a view to fupply that deficiency in the knowledge of this 
mineral, that Mr. Mitchel colle¢ts and defcribes in the pre 
ferit paper, not only the chemical charaéters, but likewile the 
general appearances, the geographic diftinétions, geognoflie 
sccurrences, and other particulars, concerning the five f[pe- 
ses of ores, which are all that have hitherto been found 


of the genus Afence. In this he follows the Werneran 


metiort exadt'y 


Lhe Ave fpecies of this mineral are, 1. Rutile; 2. Re- 
) se r 
ilies 3. Nigrine; 4. Menacane; and 5. Lerine. We 


lubjor the deleriptuon of the fourth {pecies, by way of {pe- 
Crub< ti. 


ce MENA 
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* MENACANE, 
"© Menachanite of Kirwan. 
‘© Menacan of Werner. 
‘* EXTERNAL CHARACTERS, 

“Is of a greyith black colour, inclining fomewhat to iton 
black. ; 

“ Only met with in very finall, Aattith, angular grains, which 
have a rough, glimmering furface. 

«Internally, modefately gliftening, with adamantine luftre, 
palling into the femi-metallic. 

The feature is imperfectly foliated, approaching to the flaty, 

“ The fragments are indeterminately angular, and fharp-edged, 

“ Perfectly opaque. 

Ts foft. 

“ Brittle. 

Retains its colour in the ftreak. 

 Kafily frangible. 

** Heavy, in a moderate degree (4,427). 

*f OBSERVATIONS. : 

“This foffil has been faid, but erronvoufly, to have much 
tefemblance to iron fand, ftom which it may be eafily dif- 
tinguifhed by the fracture, luftre, and inferior fpecific gravity. 

‘* PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CHARACTERS, 

“ Menacane is attractable by the magnet, but much more 
weakly than iron fand, or magnetical iron ore; it is infufible by 
the common blow-pipe, or heat of a porcelain furnace, expofed in 
acoal crucible, but melts, whea in contact with a clay one; it 
alfo melts quickly to a black bead, before a blow-pipe animated 
by pure air. The menac contents may be eafily extracted by 
digeftion with acid of fugar. Klaprorh apd Lampadius, about 
the fame time, have thewn, that it con‘ifts of nearly equal parte 
of menac and iron calces. 

“* GROGNOSTIC OCCURRENCE. 

“This foffil has hitherto been only found, accompanied by 
fine quartz fand, in the bed of a rivulet, which wathes the valley 
ot Manachan, in Cornwall. The neighbouring mountains belong 
to the primitive order, in which, mof probably, the menacane 
formerly conftituted a fuperficial lever ; but, by their decompo. 
fition, and confequent degradation, by means of rains and floods, 
the earthy parts have been carried off, and the heavier metallic 
fragments collected in the valley.’’ P. 23. 

_ AIL, Synoptical View of the State of the Weather at Dublin, 

ved the Year 1802, ity Richard Airwaa, Liq. LL.D. 

f.R.S. Se. 

_ Tais {ynopfis confils of a table on a half fhect, divided 

into‘leveral columns, in which are regittered the hiefiet and 

lowet flates of the barometer, with the days lia Which they 
Bb were 
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were obferved, and a mean of the barometrical altitude for 
every month of the year, 1802. Alfo the highelt, lowelt, 
and mean ftate of the thermometer for each month. Then 
follows the monthly quantity of rain, the number of rainy 
days, and number of florms, with the moft predominant dis 
rection of the wind. 

It appears that the mean height of the barometer for the 
whole year, 1s 50,021 inches, ‘The mean of the thermo. 
meter is 48,64 degrees. The whole number of rainy days 
is 222 ; and the quantity of rain amounts to 27,98 inches, 


IV. Synoptical View of the Weather at Dublin, in the Year 
1803. By Richard Kirwan, Efq. LL.D. FLR.S. &c. 

Thisis exactly fimilar to the preceding ; we thall therefore 
only notice, with refpeét to the whole year 1803, that the 
mean of the barometrical altitude is 30,11 inches. The 
mean of the thermometer is 49,16 degrees. The number of 
rainy days is 193; and the whole quantity of rain 19,68 
inches. 


V. On the Volcante Theory. By the Rev. William Richaré- 
fon. DD. Efe, 

‘Tlis very extenfive paper 1s divided into three parts. The 
title of the firll is, Examination of Mr. Defmareh's Memoir, 
publifhed in the Tranfactions of the Academy of Sciences in the 
Year 1771. The theory which fuppofes that bafalt is a 
volcanic produétion, has been generally attributed to Mr. 
Defmareft, whofe Memoir on the fubjeét was publithed in 
1771; and many encomiums have been beftowed upon him 
in confequence of this hypothefis; yet the author of the 
prefent paper endeavours to fhow, that Mr. Defmareft’s opi- 
pions are perfeétly unfounded, and likewife endeavours to 
account for, what he denominates, their miraculous propa- 
gation. ‘The principal circumftance which gave celebrity 
to Mr. Defmareft’s theory, as this author believes, was the 
affertion of the hiftorian of the French Academy, who, in 
his Abridgment of the abovementioned Memoir, faid, ‘* that 
almolt every where bafalt is found mixed with fcoria, and that 
al! Known volcanos are accompanied by maffes of bafalt.”’ 

tins affertion, were it true, would undoubtedly prove a 
powertal fupport of Mr. Definareft’s theory ; but Dr. Ro- 
chardion {hows that this is by no means the cafe, and for this 
purpoie he quotes the affertions and obfervations of diverte 
able obfervers of volcanos and volcanic produétions, or of 
bafaltic appearances, independent of volcanos; fuch as 
Strabo, St. Fond, Dolomieu, Gillon, Ferber, Strange, Sit 
Willem Hamilton, Forfter, &c. After this feries of quo- 


cations, Dr. R. enters into a particular examination of the 
4 re 
apove- 
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abovementioned Memoir itfelt, weighing, comparing, and 
interpreting its principal affertions with peculiar attention. 

The title of the fecond part is, ‘* Examination of the Fadls 
and Opinions, given by different Advocates for the Volcanic Ori- 
gin of Bajalt, whe followed Mr. De mareft ; to wit, Mr. Faujas 
de St. Fond, Mr. Dolomien, Mr. 1V hitehurft, Bifhop Troil, Abbe 
Spalanzant, and Dr. Hamilton.” 

Here this author commences by obferving, that the va- 
rious writers who have adopted Defmareft’s theory, have 
affumed it as an eftablifhed truth, without attempting to 
examine its real foundation and Sapencenss 5 he then pro- 
ceeds to examine the allertions, obfervations, and contra 
ditions ef thofe writers. The numerous particulars which 
form the bulk of this inveftigation, and their dependence on 
each other, do not admit the praéticability of forming a fhort 
aud fatistactory abridgement of the arguments, and of the evi- 
dence which tend to invalidate the fuppoled volcanic origin 
of bafalt. The following paflage is a fpecimen of the 
Ryle. 


“‘Mr. Whitchurft, too,’’ this author fays, ‘‘feems as ready, 
as his French predeceflors, to make poftulates, to enable him to 
get over his difficulties. I have fhewn, in more inftances than 
one, the modes they have devifed, to account for the total want 
of volcanic features, in countries, according to their theorics, 
decidedly volcanic. Mr. Whitehurft’s conjecture is new: the 
reader muft judge of its ingenuity. 

“ He fays, © an immenfe traét of land, towards the north, has 
been abfolutely funk, and fwallowed up into the earth, at fone 
remote period of time, and become the bottom of the Atlantic 
ocean ;’ 

“ Whence, ‘ he is almoft tempted to think, that Ireland was, 
originally, a part of the ifland Atlantis: which, according to 
Plato’s ‘Limaus, was totally fwallowed up by a prodigious 
earthquake.’ 

‘Here (for we muft not prefs upon the contradictory account, 
of the fubmerfion, in one place, ot a part; in the other, of the 
whole ifland) we have a complete folution of thedifficulty. The 
volcanos were all in the part called Atlantis; their lavas fpread 
into the part now called Ireland; the former was {wallowed ip, 
but the latter remains. 

‘* Whitehurft can alfo mifreprefent facts, with great eafe and 
confidence. The rocks, at Portrufh ftrand, he fays, ‘ cons? al. 
together of maffes of black lawa, fo extremey replete with bladder 
holes, that it perfe@ly refembles the feoria of iran; and, therefore, 
leaves not the 1. aft daubt of its being a volcanic production.’ 


(P. 249.) 
B big ‘* Thefe 
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* Thefe rocks, at Portruth ftrand, are oppofite to my door, I 
have often examined them, and affirm, they are compofed of ftrata 
of folid table bafalt, fometimes thickly fudded with zeolite; 
their fraéture, like that of other bafalt ; no refemblance whatfo. 
ever to /coria; nor do they contain a fingle bladder hole, | 
can alfo affure the reader, that Mr. Whitehurft did not alight 
from his horfe to examine thefe rocks, which, by his own account, 
fo effectually eftablith his favourite theo-y. 

“ Bladder holes, or internal cavities, (1 pori nell interno, ) are 
admitted, by moft of the foreign naturalifts, to be effential to 
lava. Mr. Kirwan affigns the reafon ; as fuch cavities are the 
neceflary effet of the tufion of earthy fubftances. Hence it 
comes, that the advocates for the igneous origin of bafalt, are fo 
ready to give this foffil pores and bladder holes. For my own 
part, T never met with, in any of our hafalts, internal cavities; 
except fuch as once contained water, or thofe from which zeolites 


had fallen out; and even thefe very rarely.’’ Py 75. 


After a long difcuflion of opinions and affertions in the 
two former parts, Dr, R. endeavours to adduce arguments 
againit the volcame origin of bafalt, entuely trom faés; 
and thefe he derives principally from a careful exammation 
of the immenfe bafaltic flrata of lreland, and particularly 
from the county of Antrim; refpeéling which he fays, 


As every writer, who has taken up the queftion, of the vol. 
eanic origin of bafalt, and maintained the affirmative, has re. 
curred to the county of Antrim for proofs ; I hope that i ToOQ, 
may [thall} be allowed to extract, from the fame fouree, fuch 
proofs, as appear to me to fupport the negative.’’ P. 88, 

In the invefligation of thofe ‘arguments a comparifon is 
nade of the volcanic countries, as defcribed by the mot ac- 
credited authors, with the Infth bafalts, and this is confidered 
under the following points of view, 


 Firft, ‘Lhe prominent features, and general refemblance. 


Secondly. ‘Lhe different arrangement of the materials, 


voleanic, and our bafaltic countries. 

‘Thirdly. Frequent change in the arrangement of the ma- 
terials, in our bafaltic country. 

‘* Fourthly, Striking and radical differences between our ba. 
fale itrata, and all known currents of lava, 

Pifthiv. Subitances found imbedded in our bafalt, and never 
in ta 

“Sixthly, Different effects produced upon foreign fubiances 
(particularly calcarcous’, when coming in contact with. bafalt, 
and w ith lava. 

‘© Seventhiv. Diviblbility of the mafs into regular forms, 
eflential to baialt, but never noticed in lava.’’ Fr. go. 


With 
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With refpeét to the facts, and the proofs that are deduced 
from them, che reader is unavoidably referred to the paper 
itfelf, which is accompamed with two plates, exhibiting 
certain formations of bafalts. 


VI. On comparative Micrometer Meafures. By the Rev. Dr. 
J. A. Hamilton, Dean of Cloyne. 

Of the various forts of inftruments for meafuring {mall 
angles, three only were ufed by this author; namely, the 
old wire micrometer, Dollond’s divided object glafs micro- 
meter, and a ten-inch fextant of excellent contruction. The 
firft and fecond of thofe inflruments were adapted in their 
turns, to the fame achromatic telefcope ; and the compara- 
tive obfervations were made as near to each other, in point of 
ume, as poflible. 

Previous to the flatement of the obfervations, this author 
mentions the objeét which induced him to undertake this 
examination; namely, a delire of confirming the meafure- 
menis of the diameters of celeflial bodus; and of di ciding 
on the peculiar merits of the abovementioned imflruments. 
He alfo premifes a thort defeription of the micrometers, to- 
gether with the methods he ufed for afcertaining the value of 
their diviftons, 

The ufe this author made of thofe micrometers extends 
no farther than to the meafurement of the fun’s diameter in 
different times of the year; and the coincidence of the va- 
rious meafurements, as ftated in the paper, 1s very remarka- 
ble. One example will fuffice. 


“ On September the 27th, Dollond’s obje& glafs micrometer 
made the fun’s femidiameter equal to 16. 1,85. The wire mi- 
crometer made it equal to 16. 1,95. and the fextant, 10. 1°7.”° 


A fimilar, and even a greater, agreement appears, with ree 
{peét to the other obfervations that are menuoned 1n this 
paper, Towards the end this author fays, 


‘© On attending to the difference of the fun’s apogeal femi-. 
diameters, as fhewn by the divided objeét-glafs micrometer, and 
the wire micrometer, I had recourfe to fome former aftronoinical 
records on this fubjeét. By referring to De la Lande’s Aitro. 
nomy, articie 1387, I find, that, in the year 1758, De la Caiile 
obferved the apogeal femidiameter to be 15. 47',2; and that De 
la Lande, in 1760, made it 15. 45°25. 

 ‘Thefe two meafures happen to correfpond fo exaétly with 
mine, as made with the different micrometers, that it may be a 
matter of fome confequence, to enquire, what kind of micrometers 
they ufed to deduce theirs refpective femidiameters, 

Bb4 «Jt 
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‘Tt is unneceflary to extend thefe obfervations any farther, 
I fhall, therefore, only add to this paper, that it will appear, by 
comparing the divided objeét-glafs micrometer’s meafures of the 
furn’s diameters, of December 15, 1794, andof June 19, 1795, 
that the difference of the perigeal and apogeal diameters of the 


fun was found to be 65”,14. De la Lande found this difference 
64”,8. but he calls it, in round numbers, 65".”’ 


go” F, 330. 

VII. Obfervations on the metallic Compofition for the Spe- 
cula of Refiecting Telefcopes, and the Manner of cajfting them: 
Alfo a Method of communicating to them any particular conoidal 
Figure, with an Attempt to explain, on fcientific Principles, the 
Grounds of each Procefs: and occajtonal Reemarks on the Cm. 


Sftrudtion of Telefcopes. By the Rev. James Little. 


After briefly and jullly remarking, that of all the con. 
trivances of human art, the refleéting telefcope is one of 
thofe which have done the greateft honour to the ingenuity 
and invention of man; and after obferving how much the 
excellence of the Newtonian conftru€tion of it, has been 
proved by Dr. Herfchel; this author employs a confiderable 
number of pages in deferibing the refult of his experience 
mn the mechanical fabrication of this fort of telefcopes ; fo 
far as relates to the method of cafling the mirrors, and of 
communicating to their furtace a proper figure. 

In confequence of numerous trials made with different 
metallic fubftances, and in various proportions, this author 
is of opinion that no other combinations of metals are fit 
for {pecula, befides thofe of copper, brafs, tin, filver, and 
arfenic ; but, without giving a determjnate receipt for the belt 
combination, he fays, 


‘‘ In this procefs, whatever metals are ufed, and in what 
proportions foever, the chief object xs, to hit on the exaét point 
of faturation of the copper, &c. by the tin. For, if the latter 
be added in too great quantity, the metal will be dull-coloured 
and foft; if too little, it will not attain the moft perfeét white- 
nefs, and will certainly tarnifh. It is too late to difcover the 
impertections of the metal, after the mirrors are caft and polithed ; 
and no tokens given of them (that ] know) are fufficiently free 
from ambiguity. But I obferved the following, which proved 
in my trials, at tirft view, indubitable marks of the degree of fa- 
turation ; and [think it tit to deferibe them particularly, as they 
have not, to my knowledge, been noticed by others. 

‘* When the metal was melted, and before 1 poured it into the 
flak, I always took about the quantity of an ounce of it, witha 
{mal} ladle, out of the crucible, and poured it on a cold flag ; and 
ebferved the fallowing appearances, 
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cs Firft. If the metal affumed, in cooling, a lively blue, or 

urple colour, commonly intermixed with clouds, or thades of 
reen or yellow ; and if, when broken, the face of the fraéture 
exhibited a filvery whitenefs, as bright and gliftening as quick- 
flyer, without any appearance of grain, or inequality of tex. 
ture; then the degree of faturation of the metal, with the tin, 
was complete and perfect. 

“Secondly. If the furface of the metal became of a dun or 
moufe colour, and efpecially if of a brown or red; and, when 
broken, the fraéture exhibited a more yellow, or tawny hue, 
than that of quickfilver ; then the quantity of tin in the compo. 
Gtion was deficient, and it was neceffary to add more *. 

‘ Thirdly, If the colour was an uniform dull blue, like lead, 
and, where broken, difcovered a dull colour, with a coarfe grain, 
like facetts; the due faturation was exceeded, and there was an 
over proportion of tin in the metal.’’ P. 124. 


Next to the compofition of the metallic compound, Mr. 
L. confiders the method of calling the mirrors both of the 
fmall and large fize; for they require different treatments ; 
deferibing the mould or flafk, and the precautions necef- 
fary for infuring fuccefs in the management of it. 

All thofe particulars occupy about twelve pages, but by 
much the greateft part of the paper treats of the method 
of grinding, and of communicating a proper figure to the 
mirrois. 

With refpeé& to this very important operation, this author 
obferves, that though a great many methods have been pro- 
eee for obtaining a good figure ; yet not a fingle bint has 
een given with refpect to the madus operandi. He mentions 
his having made feveral trials, and having met with fe- 
veral difappointments, before he began to fulpeét, that his 
lailures originated from the pitch upon which fuch mirrors 
are generally polifhed, for the furface of that fubflance will 
ealily change its figure when it happens to be unequally 
prefled. This change of figure is, then, particularly confi- 
dered, and direétions are given at large for the confru@tion 
of fuch a polifher as may not become fubje& to fuch irre- 
cularities. Inthe courfe of thole defcriptions feveral ufeful 
tints and remarks are given, with refpett to the nature of 


~~ - 
—_ 





‘“«* This can always be done by degrees, and without any 
trouble, till the point of faturation is tound; whereas, if too 
much tin were added at firft, there would be a neceflity for melt. 
ing more copper feparately, and repeating the whole procefs; 
and different {pecimens of copper will require different proportions 
of tin; fo that the due quantity can never be known, a priori, 
Dut on trial only,” 
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itch, After this, the proper manner of moving the miryor 
on the polifher, with a view of giving it a good figure, to, 
gether with a variety of practical obfervations, occupy fe. 
veral of the fubfequent pages. An account of the nature 
of the powders ufed for polifhing ; the methods of afcer. 
taining the figure which the mirrors have actually acquired, 
and the manner of correéting the deteéts of that figure, are 
given in the laft part of this long paper. 


VIL. Synoptical View of the State of the Weather at Dubli im, 
in the Year 1804. By Richard Kirwan, F/q. LL.D. &e. 

The flatement of particulars in this fynoptical view, &e, 
being precifely fimilar to that of article <d and 4th, we 
need only mention with refpeét to the whole vear 1804, that 
the mean of the barometer 1s 30,06 inches; the mean of the 
thermometer 1s $99, ‘The number of rainy ‘days is 231; and 
the quantity of rain amounts to 30,03 inches. 


IX. On Space and Duration. By Richard Kirwan, Ejq. 
LL.D F.R.S. &e. : 

Left we fhould mifreprefent the meaning, or render the 
fubjeét of this paper more intricate and perplexing, we thall 
only lay before our readers a tew paflages, which, in out 
opinion, may convey fome idea of this author’s meaning; 
much fearing, at the fame time, that our efforts will prove 
inefleétual. 


‘* Nothing,’’ fays he, ‘* has contributed more to the growth 
and diffufion of that general {cepticifm, fo prevalent in the lat 
century, with refpect co all queftions that cannot be decided by 
the immediate teftimony of the fenfes, as the inextricable dif. 
ficulties that were fuppofed to attend the nature of objects mot 
familiar to all mankind, and avhefitantly conceived to be tho. 
roughly underftood ; for it feemed natural to conclude, that if, 
upon examination, we find an exatt notion, even of thefe, impof. 
fible to be attained, we have reafon to fuppofe, that other ob- 
jets, with which we are not fo well acquainted, are placed be- 
yond the reach of human faculties: thus argued Bayle (Zenon) 
thus Hume reafoned. Now, certainly, no objects are more ta- 
miliar to us than fpace and duration ; and, in perplexing the no- 
tions of thefe, they have exhaufted the whole force of their 
fubtlery. At, on the contrary, it can be fhewn, that the notions 
of thefe are perfectly plain and intelligible, tu the fenfe in which 
they are univerfally taken, and that the abfurdities that have oc. 
curred in explaining them, might eafily be avoids ‘dy by only ad- 
hering to their kaowa tiguitication, one fumbling -bl ock, in me~ 
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taphyfical inquiries, will be removed *, This, then, is the pur. 

rt of the prefent paper. But moreover, to thew the neceflity 
of inveftigating fubjetts, which feemingly require no difcuffion, 
the difficulties that occurred on confidering them, with the dif. 


ferent opinions they fuggefted, muft previoufly flated.’’ P, 189. 


Immediately after this paffage, Mr. K. enters into an hif- 
torical account of the controverfies that have tuken place 
concerning the nature of fpace, from the ancient feéts of 
Fpicurus and the Peripatetics, down to very recent times ; 
andhe moftly dwells upon the difpute between the celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, and the famous Leibnitz, which took 
luce towards the commencement of the lall century; and 
of which Mr. Kirwan gives a long and particular account. 

this hiftorical view of difputes between eminent meta- 
phyficians, forms the firft feétion of the paper. In the fe. 
cond this author takes a retrofpeétive view of the opinions 
mentioned in the preceding part, and endeavours to form an 
efimare of their merits, and of their defeéts. After this, 
anuiher part of the paper bears the title of Duration, Time, 
and Eternity. From this we fhall only tranfcribe two {peci- 
mens. 


Duration is a word applied indifcriminately to the exiftence 
of created beings, and to that of the Supreme Being; but its 
fignification, when applied to the former, is widely different frome 
that which it bears when applied to the latter. When applied 
to the former, it effentially includes a relation to fucceflion: 
when applied to the latter, it effentially excludes any relation to 
fuccefion. It cannot even be called permanent or continued ex. 
iftence, for, in fuch expreffions, a relation to fucceflion is im. 
plied, during which the exiftence is continued, repeated, or une 
altered ; henee, no definition common to both can be given. 
We muft, therefore, feparatcly mark what it denotes in cach 
cafe, 

‘* Duration, when applied to created beings, denotes co-exift~ 
ence with fucceffion. I fay co.exiftence, becaufe fuch beings are 
faid to latt or endure only by comparifon with different parts of 
fucceffion; a being, that exifted only for one inftant, that -is, 
the minuteft portion of fucceffion, could not be faid to have had 
any duration. Co-exiftence, with two initants art Ica, is requi- 
ite. Hence Locke juftly obferves, that we gain the idea (or 
father notion) of duration, by reflecting on the fucceffion of 
our own thoughts ; as during this fucceflion we know that we 
exit, 


-_—. 





‘** It is ftrange, that fo eminent a metaphyfician as Condillae 
fhould fay, that we know nothing of the nature of {pace or du. 
Fatiog. Art. de Penfer, p. 135, in i 2mo,”’ 
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“¢ To call duration a continuation of exiftence, is giving a 
definition merely verbal; as this barely denotes the fignifica. 
tion of the word, and denotes the thing defined, only by im. 
plication. ; 

“« But, as the fucceffion of our thoughts is neither regular nor 
conftant, and muft be unknown to others; a regular, uninter. 
rupted, and uniformly varied fucceffion, (or at leaft, whofe flight 
irregularities are difcoverable only at diftant periods,) has been 
univerfally adopted as the ftandard, by comparifon with whofe 
eomponent parts, the duration or co-exiftence of all other created 
beings is determined and meafured. 

“* Tt is this fucceffion, or co-exiftence with it, or fome of its 
periods, that forms what is called sime ; for it is fometimes taken 
tor the mere fucceflion, and fometimes for co-exittence with it, or 
with fome of its periods. 

‘¢ The ftandard of fucceffion which moft nations have adopted, 
as a meafure of the duration of every thingelfe, is the apparent 
annual, and diurnal, progreffion of the fun, or the different 
phafes of the moon, or both. Thus, years, months, and days 
are obtained. The minuter portions, as hours, minutes, {es 
conds, and thirds, are difcovered, by the help of various machines 
well known.”’ P. 215. 


In page 221, this author fays, 


‘© Duration, when that of the Supreme Being is meant, denotes 
exiftence exempt from any commencement or termination. This 
mode of exiftence is what is commonly called eterna/. It is in- 
comprehenfible and inconceivable, but implies no contradiétion ; 
for the notion of exiitence, and that of abfence of commence. 
ment, and termination, are fo far from being contradictory to 
each other, that a being, fo circumftanced, has been demonttrated 
to exift. It is intelligible, though imperfectly. 

‘€ By this definition it appears, that fucceffion is effentially ex- 
cluded from the notion of eternity ; for fucceffion neceflarily im- 
plies a beginning, as will prefently be feen. And, yet, eternity 
cannot be faid to be a perpetual infant, as fome have called it; 
for that is an exprefs contradiction, and even more glaringly 
contradictory, than the pawd?um faxs of fome fcholaftics ; for i- 
fant denotes the minuteft portion of time or duration, and pers 
petual, the greateft duration. 

** Hence, we may learn the true import of fome ufual ex- 

reflions. 

“€ From all eternity ; that is, without beginning. 

“© To aii eternity ; that is, without ever ending. 

“* Hence, alfo, we may collect, that eternity cannot be called 
a gxantity ; for its notion implies no magnitude whatfoever, but 
harely exiftence unlimited ; and, therefore, cannot be faid to be 
infinite, nor even equivalent to an infinite fucceffion ; for fuch a 
fyceefion is impofible, and purely chimericol.”” 


X. 
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X. Am experimental Enquiry into the Nature of gravelly and 


calculous Concretions, in the Human Subje& ; and the Effe&s of 
Alkaline and Acid Subjtances. on them, in and out of the Body. 
By Thomas Egan, M.D. Mak. L.A. 

‘Dr. Egan having for many years been phyfician to the 
Simpfon's Gouty Hofpital, where afflicting complaints * of 
this nature frequently occurred; his defire of alleviating 
or of removing them, ftimulated him, in the year 1799, to 
undertake an experimental inquiry into the nature and pro- 
perties of the gravelly matter itfelf, as well as of the reme- 
dies which are ufually adminiftered in fuch cafes. After 
fome interruption, Dr. E. very lately repeated his former 
experiments, and likewife made other new ones. An ac- 
count of all thofe experiments, together with a variety of 
obfervations and natura) dedu€tions, form the contents of the 
prefent rather long and very valuable paper, which is di- 
vided into twe parts. 

Inthe commencement of the paper this author relates the 
difcoveries and oblervations made relative to the fubje&t, by 
various {cientific authors, commencing with Van-Helmont. 
Next to this he proceeds to inquire into the circumftances 
which the experience and the-obfervations of all times have 
fhown to be the moft frequent occafional caufes of thofe 
maladies. 

The firft remark is, that the period of life from infancy to 
about 15, is moft fubjeé to diforders of this Kind. It has 
been alfo obferved that in countries where much wine is 
drank, this fpecies of diforder is more prevalent; and fo it 
is amongft thofe who are much additted to the ufe of acids, 
acefcent drinks of all kinds, as beer and ales turning over 
tothe acetous fermentation, or Aard, as they are commonly 
called. ** And, indeed,” this author fays, ‘‘ nothing is more 
common, than that an indulgence in cyder, claret, or acidu- 
lated punch, nay, a draft of hard beer or porter, fhould be 
followed by a ft of the gout and gravel.” In fhort it ap- 
pears from the refult of experiments in general, that acids 
and acidifying food, contribute to the ongin and aggrava> 
tion of thofe diforders; while, on the other band, alkaline 
lubitances alleviate or entirely remove them. 

In order to account for thofe faéts, Dr. E. propofed to 
try, in the firft place, what might might be the effeéts of 
acids on healthy urine, as to their infldence in caufing the 
Precipitation of the uric acid in an aggregate ftate, to which 
the calculous concretions may be sakibinel and, fecondly, 
the power that alkaline fubitances might have towards pre. 
Venting it. With this view he inftituted a feries of experi. 
ments, 
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ments, the account of fifteen of ‘which, re{pe€ting the ac. 
tion of acids, accompanied with proper obfervations, oc. 
cupy the latter pages of the firft part of this paper, and a 
the end of which this author fays, 


«© thall here content myfelf with briefly ftating, that, ftom 
the above experiments and obfervations, we may prefume to fay, 
acids of every kind are prejudicial, and give rife to the forma. 
tion of gravelly and calculous affections, by caufing a feparation, 
and cryftallization of the lithic acid contents of urine, within the 
bedy : not pretending, however, to deny the exiftence of other 
caufes, inherent in ke fyftem itfelf, occafionally productive of 
fimilar effects, as has been already obferved.’’ P. 272. 


In the fecond part, after mentioning that the ufe of af. 
kalies and alkaline remedies for fuch diforders, is very an- 
cient, this author defcribes the experiments he made with a 
view of afcertaining how thofe remedies aéted upon the 
urine; thirteen of thofe experiments he defcribes at large; 
and then he fays, | 


‘« From the above experiments, then, we learn, that pute lime, 
in the ftate of lime.water, the pure alkalies, the fubcarbonated, 
carbonated, and fuper-carbonated, all prevent the feparation of 
the uric acid, by uniting probably with, and retaining it in f- 
lution. ‘That they fhould ftill exert their power, in the fuper- 
carbonated foda water, is rather fingular: and we mutt fuppofe, 
that, in the temperature of the human body, this fuperabundant 

as (which, for the greater part, is only retained by compreflion) 
would be difengaged, and Ieave the alkali to exert its ufual pro- 
perties ; and fo, 1 would prefume, it happens. 

¢ A half-pint of foda water was poured into a large glafs, and 
expofed to the influence of the atmofphere, in a temperature ot 
from 60 to 75 degrees. After two days, it continued to tum 
litmus red, and only ceafed to do fo, at the end of three. But, 
in Experiment X. we find it in its full gazeous tate, ftill pot- 
fefling its alkaline influence on the uric acid; which I would te 
difpofed to attribute to its very weak union to the carbonic acid, 
in the fully carbonated and fuper-carbonated ftates; as well ™ 
to the very weak degree of acidity of the uric acid itfelf, render- 
ing the moft minute portion of all alkaline matter fufficient to its 
faturation. However this may be, it is obvious, that the extra- 
ordinary quantity of gas, with which thefe waters are furcharged, 
is undoubtedly fuperfluous, and may, probably, prove dangcrows- 
In gouty habits (fo fubje&t to thefe complaints) there is always 
danger of their inducing fpafmodic affections of the ttomach 
This has frequently occurred! and if, to prevent it, we are obliged 
to add fpirituous tinclares, and brandy, why not as well = this 
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fuper-faturation at once, and content ourfelves with that pleafing 
degree of it, which exceeds but little that of faturation.”” P. 289. 


Next tothis, Dr. E. gives the account of a feries of ex. 
periments, fome of which area repetition of Dr. Percival's 
experiments refpecting the folvent power of the lain me. 
phitic or carbonated water on urinary calculi. Thofe ex. 

eriments were performed by expofing fragments of cal- 
culi, of known weights, to the aétion of carbonic acid, for 
a certain time; after which they were weighed anew, in 
order to afcertain whether they had fuffered any diminution 
of their bulk, mn confequence of the aétion of that acid, 

He found that calculi of the uric kind, are infoluble in 
carbonated water; but that a calculous of the ammoniacal 
magnefiin kind, fuffered a confiderable diminution from the 
aGtion of the carbonic acid. 

In lime water the uric acid calculus was pretty powerfully 
diffulved, and fuch was alfo the cafe in aqua kali puri, and 
ina folution of crvftallized carbonate of potafh. It appears, 
therefore, from thofe experiments, as well as from the ge- 
neral prattice, that alkaline carbonates in the great labora- 
tory of nature, as in the abovementioned experiments, exert 
a confiderable folvent power upon calculous concretions. 

The lat pages of this paper contain obfervations on the 
ufe of alkaline remedies; and exprefs a defire that thofe 
refearches may be extended tothe ‘ urine of thofe who 
live habitually on diferent aliment and drinks, particularly 
of the acefcent kind; as well as to thofe who drink waters 
with mineral alkaline impregnations.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





Ant. 1. An Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Lan- 
guage, and of the Mechanifm of Verfe, Modern and Antient. 
By William Mitford, Efq. The Second Edition, with Im- 
provement and Large Addition. 8vVO. 434 pP- 8s. Cadell 
and Davies. 1804. 


W E fhould feel much lefs concern than we do, at our 

very late notice of this moft ingenious work, were it 
poffible for us, without prolixity, to explain the genuine 
caules of the delay. This not being practicable, we mult 
content ourfelves with defiring the author and the. pales to 
accept the affurance that no degrce whatever of flight was 
intended ; 
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intended ; and of this we offer the ftrongeft proof in oug 
power, by bringing it forward now, when its date muft ine. 
vitably fubjeét us toa cenlure, which by mere filence we 
might have avoided. 

The firft edition of this inquiry was publithed in 774%, 
and then attracted the notice of all who were attentive to 
fuch fubjefts, as a periormance of great ingenuity and 
merit. But whatever might be the value of that traét, the 
prefent book is calculated to eclipfe and fuperfede it altoge- 
ther. It is improved in method, and much extended in 
magnitude ; and is in all refpects fo changed as to be pro. 

erly anew work, and to render a comparifon of the two 
almoft impracticable. The attempt to compare them would 
indeed be ufelefs, fince it is evident that, in the interval of 
thirty years, which elapfed between the two publications, 
the learned author has improved his ideas, as well as ex- 
tended his inveltigation; and has therefore very properly 
difmiffed the inferior title of an Ejay, {lyling this ** an In- 
quiry.”” 

We are perteélly ready to confefs that we know not of 
any treatife in any language, im which the general principles 
ef harmony in language are fo carefully inveftigated as in 
this, or fo clearly explained; nor fhall we even helitate to fay 
that on fome points, refpetting which we formerly differed 
from this author, we are now inclined to agree with hun, 
being convinced by his arguments and uluftrauions. This 
is particularly the cafe, with regard to the Greek accents, 
which we had once fuppofed, with Dr. Fofler, to have reter- 
ence entirely to a mufical elevation or depreflion of tone ; 
but which he labours, not unfuccefsfully, to recall to a clo- 
fer analogy with our accents. Thefe are indeed connetted 
with tone, but not in the degree fuppofed to take place in the 
Greek. For fome other points allo of inferior moment, we 
are willing to concede, to his acutenefs and diligence, 3 
nions which we had formed, probably, on flighter conlide- 
rations. 

The feftions or chapters of the prefent edition are 38, 
in the former they were only 13, which were of lefs extent, 
and not coincident in their fubjetis with thefe, even fo fai 
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® The title was then, “* An Effay upon the Harmony of J.a»- 

guage, intended principally to ifluftrate that of the Englith ].a0- 

wage,”’ 8vo. No name was affixed to it, but the author was 
pon known, 
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as they went. They are indeed foentirely different, that we 
fhall not further mention the firft edition in our account of the 
fecond. The prefent work begins, in a f{cientific manner 
with the definition of terms, and proceeds in fettion fecond 
with an exact analyfis of the leeds of Englith fpeech, and 
the characters by which they are reprefented. Without en- 
tering into the minute parts of this inveftigation, we can fay 
decifively that they who have moft carefully ftudied the fub- 
ject, will be moft fatisfied with the refults of the enquiry. 
The third fe&tion proceeds to the confideration of fyllables, 
and their differences in quantity or menfuration: and this 
fubjeét, fo often se A Ae is explained with a clear- 
nels which leaves no room for doubt. Some of the remarks 
inthis fe€tion remove an error into which we, -with many 
others, had formerly fallen; namely, that the duplication of 
a confonant fhortened the preceding vowel. The truth is, as 
Mr. M. obferves, that no effet whatever is thus produced in 
the pronunciation ; the doubled and the fingle confonant be- 
ing fpoken exaétly alike ; as in manor and manner, very, and 
merry, and many others, where in truth only one confonant 
is pronounced when the two are written. But in Italian, 
when a confonant is doubled, both the firft and the fecond 
are diflinétly pronounced, as in de/-/0, which gives the for- 
mer fyllable the effe&t of being long by pofition, as in Latin 
and Greek. This recurrence to the Italian completely 
clears up the point. It is true, that, both in Englifh and 
French, cuftom has often introduced the doubled confonant 
a an indication that the preceding vowel is fhort, and in 
that refpeét it is convenient. But if it be confidered as in- 
dicating a change in the confonant found, it is delufive. 
In the fourth fe&tion we come to the confideration of 
_ tones, accents, and emphafis in Englith fpeech. The author 
here denies that the Englifh accent is charaéterized by 
flrength or loudnefs only ; and afferts that, in the ordinary 
Englith pronunciation “the ftrengthened fyllable has always 
the acuter tone, or, in mufical phrafe, the higher note ;” in 
contradiétion to the Scottifh accent, which ufually gives to 
the ftrengthened fyllable the lower note. It is alfo fuggelted 
that our longer poly{yllables have more than one diftinguith- 
ing accent. ‘ One indeed,”’ it is faid, ‘is always predo- 
minant; fuperior in force, higher in tone: it is properly 
called, by way of eminence, the acute accent, or even fimply 
the accent,” but a fecondary accent is alfo pointed out, con- 
ferning the utility, if not the exiftence of which, we confefs 
we have fome doubts. Mr. M. then proceeds from accent 
Cec | to 
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to émphafis, the ufe and effets of which, both in monofyl. 
lables, and occafionally in words of many fyllables, he very 
clearly defines. 

The very curious fubject of rhythmus, which the author 
alfo calls cadence, is taken up in the fifth fe€tion: and it is 
confidered as entirely analogous to time in mufic. In this 
mode of confideration he 1s fupported by the ancient wri. 
ters, ard is evidently fuperior to the generality of the moderns, 


** The doctrine of the harmony of language, even of prof, 
fays one of the ableft and moft elegant of the Grecian critics, 
(1. Halicarnaffenfis) belongs to the fcience of mufic ; and ac. 
cording to the chief of the Roman (Quintiltan) grammar cannot 
be complete without mufic, as it muft treat of rhythmus and mea. 
futes. If then modern writers, and writers of great ability, 
and great learning, have been univerfally unfatisfactory in treat. 
ing of thofe fubjects ; if the moft learned have thewn themfelves 
evidently at a lofs to underftand much of what remains from the 
antients upon them, it appears to me to have been owing, in fome 
perhaps to a total ignorance of mutic, but in all toa failure of duly 
confidering the neceilary and intimate connection of mufic with 
poetry, and the identity of poctical and mufical meafures.”— 
** To begin therefore with confidering the nature and differences 
of cadences in mufic, and then proceed to obferve the analogy 
which the cadences of poetry bear to them, will be found, I 
think, the ready, though among the moderns, yet untrodden 
way, toa jutt perception of the harmony of language, and of the 
mechanifm of verfe.’? P. 71. 


The explanations founded upon this principle cannot, 
it is truc, be underflood without fome knowledge of mulic, 
but it 1s a knowledge of no great depth or difficulty, “ the 
knowledge,” asthe author expreffes it, ‘* of the mere rd 
ments of mufical grammar.” In this mode of confideration, 
the two great diftinétions of even or uneven, or common and 
triple time are all that require to be noticed ; and the manner 
in which their operation is here ftated and applied 1s extremely 
clear and accurate. If thefe principles be webb underhood, 
the tollowing explanation ot the difference between ancient 
and modern verie will be as intelligible as it 18 accurate. 


‘* According to Grecian tradition, the regularity of ftroke by 
which ewo or chree finiths, beating on one anvil, with hammers 
of different fizes, avoid interference, and produce regulas returns 
of varying founds, gave the firft idea of cadence. But the he. 
man voice, and equally a pipe or flutey fappofed the earlieft me 
fical inttrmment, would be obferved to have great advantage, by 
their power of holding tones, not only over the hammers, bat 


wver chofe itringed initruments, of very early inventon alfo, 
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whofe found is produced by a ftroke. The fyllables of the Greek 


language then being obferved, in common fpeech, to be fome lon- 
ger and fome fhorter, the longer generally double in time to the 
fhorter, a regular arrangement of fuch fyllables in fpeech was 
found, of itfelf, to produce a cadence gratifying to the ear. 
With the flute, that cadence could be perfectly imitated ; but 
with the hammers, or a mufical inftrument ftruck with the finger 
or with the plectrum, the imitation would be very imperfect ; 
the found, not indeed of neceffity abfolutely ceafing, but finking 
and becoming evanefcent in the moment after the ftroke. The 
poetical mefaies of the Greeks therefore, and of their imitators 
the Latins, were formed on the principle of mufical time-Keep- 
ing, with long and fhort notes, like the notes of a flute. Ac- 
cordingly we find wind-inftruments were principally ufed by 
them for accompanying recitative on the ftage. 

‘© The cadence of the modern European languages bears a 
much clofer analogy to the imagined origin of the fifter arts. 
How it came to vary from the cadence of thofe languages to 
which we owe the beft principles of good tafte in all literature, 
may be matter for future fpeculation. It may fuffice to mention 
here, what will be fhewn more completely in the fequel, that the 
cadence of the modern European languages is indicated, not by 
the regular arrangement of long and fhort fyllables, but by ar- 
rangement of the accents of fpeech in coincidence with the ftrokes 
of the rhythmical hammers; the acute or ftrong accent corref- 
ponding with the fledge’s blow. A regular, or nearly regular 
divifion of time being ftill the object, yet accent operating as 
the time-beater, the ear becomes fo engaged with the effet of ac- 
cent, that exaétnefs in the arrangement and expreffion of quanti. 
ties is lefs important ; irregularities, hidden or difguifed, pafling 
unregarded.’’ P. 79. 


This groundwork being laid, the application to the accen- 
tual harmony of Englifh verfe eafily follows, and is treated 
at large in the fixth feétion. The general rule of the Eng- 
lith epic or heroic verfe, that of placing an acute accent on 
the alternate fyllables, (that is, as ought to have been f{pecified, 
the even fyllables, fecond, fourth, fixth, &c.) is laid down; and 
the exceptions {pecified which are introduced for the fake of 
Variety. Other Englith meafures are alfo analyfed and ex- 
plained. Speaking of the truncated verfe of feven {yllables, 
occalionally intermixed with the complete verfe of eight, Mr. 
M. iscertainly right in confidering it as robbed of its firft fylias 
ble; finge the lines which open the Penferofo; in which they 
are alternately ufed, may be made uniform in either way, 
by adding or retrenching a fyllable at the beginning. Thus, 

But hail thou goddefs {age and hely, 
O hail, divineft melancholy, 
Cc 2 Come 
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Come penfive nun, devout and pure, 
Svili fober, fledfalt, and demure, &c. 
or thus; 
Hail thou goddefs fage and holy, 
Hail divincft melancholy, 
Penfive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ftedfaft, and demure. 


Yet fo true is his remark alfo, that “ the difference between 
this (latter) and the complete four-footed meafure, is fuch, 
in recitation, that it appears of quite another charaéter,”’ that 
probably few perfons would divide them into feet otherwife 
than by putting the accented fyllable uniformly at the be- 
ginning of a foot, and leaving the fingle fyllable at the end: 
thus, 

Pénfive | min defvéut and | pire 

Sober | fledfaft | and defmure. 
or thele, 

Take O | take thy | h’ps alway 

That fo | fwéetly | were for|sworn. 
Tis gives a kind of fcazontic or limping effe& to the mea- 
fure, which, though not unpleafant, 1s certainly peculiar. 
It is not obferved by Mr. M., but we believe it is certainly 
true, that this kind of metre never admits any change of 
place mm the accents. 

In the feventh feé€tion the author fketches out the hiftory 
ot Englith verfification ; it is traced, however, chiefly in an 
inverted order, beginning with the lateft, and going back to 
the earhieft{ Englih and Saxon writers. Much of curious 
remark certainly occurs in this fection, yet we cannot think 
that it is equal in perfpicuity or arrangement to its predecel- 
lors. 

The eighth and following fe@ions, ending with the four- 
teenth, take up a more learned {ubjeét, the hiftory, pronun- 
ciation, and peculiarities, as to harmony, of the Greek 
ani Latin languages. On thefe difficult points Mr. M. treats 
with perfpicuity and learning; and we are much inclined 
to think that he is generally right in his pofitions. Nor 
have we ever feen the difficulties of accent and quantity fo 
cleared up in any other work. Mr. M. proves, as indeed 
others have proved, and as is clear and undeniable, that out 
accuflomed pronunciation ofthe learned languages is faulty in 
the higheft degree ; even with refpeét to the quantities, which 
we pretend to obferve. To the reader perhaps, who is not pre- 
pared by the previous matter in the book, the affertions in the 
tollowing paflage may feem paradoxical, yet we have no doubt 
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that they are firi@ly true; as they will be acknowledged to 
be by every candid reader of the work. 


“ The truth, let it not offend, is, that the harmony produced 
by Italian, and Englifh fcholars in their pronuntiation of Latin 
verfe, however pleafing, is not harmony of quantity but harmony 
of accent; the verfe, as they fpeak it, is not metrical, bat like 
their vernacular verfe, accentual.e A Latin hexameter is, in 
the pronuntiation of Englith fcholars, not a verfe, of fix feet of 
the even rhythmus, and that rhythmus decided by fimple meafure 
of time, or arrangement of quantities, but it is a verfe of five 
feet of the triple rhythmus, and the rhychmus indicated by ar- 
rangement of accents. A hexameter verfe, to pleafe us, mouft 
have five ftrong accents: the three former whether on long or 
fhort fyllables matters not: the two laft muft be on fyllables 
long by rule. But the modern ear is carelefs about length of fyl- 
Jables in pronuntiation: the fyllables on which the twe Jatt ftrong 
accents fall may be ¢hort in pronuntiation, without offence to 
the modern ear ; which requires them on fyllables long. by rule, 
not through any regard for length of fyliables, but becanfe the 
antient rule of verfe requires long fyllables where the modern 
ear requires the «wo laft ftrong accents.’’ P. 240. 


If we are thus unhappy in fpeaking the Latin verfe, what 
are we with the Greek ? Evidently much worfe. We pro- 
nounce it like the Latin,.we force it by our pronunciation to 
take the fame cadence, which we give improperly to the La- 
tin; and having thus driven it out of all relation to the ori- 
ginal principles of its conflrution, we are totally unable to 
reconcile its own accentuation, either with the cadence we 
compel it to take, or with the meafure which we acknowledge 
Ktohave, This we cannot here explain. .We have feldom 
indeed met with a book more difficult than the prefent, to be” 
reprefented in an abridged account; we have, however, en- 
deavoured to take out fome of the leading points, which if the 
reader would wilh to fee fully proved and illuftrated he can 
only have recourfe to the book itfelf, ' 

In the fifteenth fe@ion the author proceeds to modern 
languages, and in fix diftinét articles or fubdivifions, gives an 
account of the principal among them, with refpeét to har. 
mony and the mechanifin of Verfe. The obfervations on 
the modern Greek, in the fourth article of this feétion (p, 
$18.) are particularly interefting and curious, 

With the fixteenth feétion, on euphony or pure samy 
Properly ends the fubjeét of the book, | But though the fe- 
venteenth which treats on grammar, and the eighteenth 
which is a good deal mifcellaneous, ave not flriéily a part ot 
the work, they are, On Inany accounts, extremely valuable, 
We cannot more fully prove this than by extracting the rules 
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for diftinguifhing the auxiliaries /hall and will, of the origin 
of which Mr. M. gives the following candid account. 


“ A manofcript treatife on Englith grammar, unfortunately 
little more than begun, by the late Mr. Thomas Whateley, fe. 
cretary of the treafury under Mr, George Grenville, was feve. 
ral years ago, but not till after the author’s death, put into my 
hands. It promifed to have been, had it been finifhed, the com. 
pleceft analyfis extant of any language. I have often regretted 
that I did not profit more from it while I had the means; I 
made no notes from it, but his explanation of the Englith future 
has remained in my memory. Auxiliary verbs, he faid, are 
none of them meer auxiliaries; all have their ee powers as 
principal or fubftantive verbs. ‘To awi// is yet in Bnglifh a com. 
plete verb, declaring the a&t of volition in general, Shadl is no 
longer a complete verb, but its independent meaning is neverthe. 
lefs clear; it declares volition alfo, but volition direéted to a 
purticular objet, indicating the intention to compel. Englith 
verbs then, not having, as thofe of fome other languages, the 
convenience of an appropriate form to indicate futurity, are af. 
fifted by the expedient, common in other languages for other 
tenfes, of introducing an auxiliary verb. The verb to qwif/ pre. 
fented itfelf, marking futurity clearly, and, for the fecund and 
third perfons, commodioufly ; becaufe, as we can exercife no VO~ 
lition for others, its power of indicating volition introduces no 
ambiguity ; it can imply fucurity only. But for the firft per- 
fon it is far from. equally commodious ; becaufe it cannot t 
mark futurity exclufively of volition, Refort therefore was hag 
to the verb fall, which indicates futurity equally as will; and, 
as we cannot exercife volition for others, fo nei her do we exer. 
cife compulfion upon ourfelves. In the firft perfon, therefore, 
feall indicates fimple futurity, as clearly as will in the fecond 
and third. ‘The proper Englifh future tenfe then is not, as it 
ftands in all our grammars. J fall or will go, thou foalt or wilt 
go, and fo forth. ‘The phrafes / ewill go, thou /oalt go, he faall ge, 
ave will go, you foull zo, they feall go, are not future tenfe ; the 
the verbs wil! and fall, in thofe phrafes, are not auxiliary but 
principal verbs, declaring volition concerning the aétion indica- 
ted by the verb go. "The proper Englith future runs fimply, 4 
foail go, thou wilt go, he will go, awe foall go, you will go, they 
will go. P. 377: 

‘T hough this Qatement is perfe€tly correct, Mr, M. 1s @p- 
prehenfive that he may not have done tull juftice to the clear 
nefs and preeifion of Mr. Whateley ; however this may be, 
we cannot but reeret that a work which contained things 1o 
excellent fhould be lofi tu the public, . We are willing to hope 
that after being thus pointed out, it may even yet prove to be 
recoverable. a 
We cannot hefirate to pronounce the prefent treatife alt?r 
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ther one of the moft curious we have ever feen. But it is 
4 work for the ftudious and {cientific, not for popular admi- 
ration. The peculiarities of the ingenious aathor’s ftyle 
have been remarked we believe in his other writings, but 
they cannot be any where more con[picuous than in fome 
parts of this book ; particularly in the opening of the fe. 
yenth feétion. He has alfo a few peculiarities of orthogra- 
phy, but not enough to give much offence, even to a taltuh- 
ous reader. 

We have not often been more amufed than by the lines 
which this author produces, as written by Monf. Girardin, 
at Ermenonville, on a monument erefied to the memory yf 
Shenflone. 


«© This plain ftone 

To William Shenftone. 

In his writings he difplay’d 

A mind natural. 

At Leafowes he laid 

Arcadian greens rural.’’ P. 253, 


Mr. Girardin, who could read and tranflate Englith with fa- 
ality, fuppofed thefe lines to contain not only Englitb 
phrafle but Englith verfe. How far they are remote trom 
either, every Eaglifhman mutt feel; and they are properly 
inoduced to fhow how difficult it is fora foreigner to cateb 
the idioms and harmony of a language not native to him. 
Mr. Mitford regrets,, as other learned men have done, that 
the Englifh nation never formed an academy, like that of the 
French, to polifh and to fix their language; and this re- 
gret introduces a teftimony in favour of our great lexico- 
giapher, amply. overbalancing many cavils urged againf his 
noble work. 


“ But the fpirit of trade,’’ fays Mr. M. ‘‘ among its ex- 
tmordinary operations im this country, has done that for lite- 
rature, which the fpitit of literature itfelf feems rather to have 
fco-ned. A fociety of bookfellers, employ ing Samus. Joun- 
son, produced that highly valuable wark,. imperfect as it is, a 
oem work for a fingle man, his Eneussa Dictionary,’’ 

+ 370. 


Mr. Mitford is well qualified to pronounce this, having 
fludied his native language, as well as many Others, with care 
and aceuracy. Nor will the prefent treatife onats-harmony, 
compared with that of others, be ever conlidered by found 
judges as a trivial proof of his merit. 


Cec 4 ART. 
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“Art. II. Comicorum Gracorum Fragmenta, € -. 


(Concluded from p. 143.) 


WE refume our account of this publication. 


P.28. v.11. £* 69 aliquando notat feneftram.’’ Pierfon, ad 
Merrin.’’—So alfo the Etymol. Mag. v. én, fays, © dah noging 
rhmos TeT ents ap & rq Qivalas dwncacbas, nos migiGrAnpactas’ Brey 
"Agirérinos iy onprsiors.”? 


Suidas probably gave a fimilar explanation. We now, 
indeed, find in him dav, vixlegis, 7 Siarenss. But vixlegs is 
evidently a grofs blunder of fome copyilt: and we efleem 
that conjeéture to be not far from truth, which would fub. 
flitute for it Gegis, 1. e. fenedtra. 


P. 28. v. 16. §© wai 10" incopy igiv adedic, avreAws.”” 


Mr. W. propofes tye tw’ for ixasny (for fo it fhould be 
accented), We preter, 
QN i: ive ixaeny AdiiiG, sUTIAWS. 


P. 30. |. ge §* spoGayor’ sire arurvmoda anyon dusir.”” 


In his obfervations on this pafflage, Mr. W. very con- 
fidently fays, ** Ne metrum elbudicaret, recte relcriplit 
Grotius wxdrd2 pro merumoda’*; we, on the contrary, he 
fitate not to pronounce wxAdmoda to be inadmifhible. Gr- 
tius, as a tranflator, is unrivalled ; but with the niceties of 
the Attic flage he does not feem to have been fully ac- 

uainted *, Fence itis, that on this and fome other occa 
done; he has attempted to falve the metre at the expence of 
propriety. On a very fimilar alteration propofed by the 
fame f{cholar, the eminent Dr. Bentley writes ,thus: 
* [Texts inquit Grotius pro woads ob verfum  poful. 
Noallem equidem hoc viro magno excidiffet. Neque enim aera 
lonicum in Comico Attico locum habet, neque verfus & 
medicina eget, &c.’’ Bent. ad Phal. 116. So alfo Toup, 
{peaking of an emendation propofed by Upton, remarks, 
** Sed in {cena Attica res agitur: quare nullus locus lonico 
illo Puicsm.” To thefe confiderations we may add, that the 
cominon form weddwod® occurs in this very fragment a few 





-- 


* So alfo fays Hemfterhuis in a paflage quoted by Mr. W. im 


his preface. 


lines 
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lines below: which Mr. W. would change into wuddaod@-, 
for uniformity fake we fuppofe, for the metre is rather in- 
jured than improved by the alteration : . 

TS exervwod’s por ri xaradovmror amidors. 


The editor’s propofed emendation orp ferves to thruft an 
anapait into the fecond place inflead of an iambic; a mea- 
fure indeed commonly fo introduced by comic poets, but in 
favour of which the regular foot ought not to be expelled. 
The verfe under confideration may be reftored, by reading, 

bbodayor shra TE wedvwode wnyxir dusir 

or, 

bpoPauyor® era TE erodumeda anyav dvsir, 
Of ve fo applied, many inflances might be produced. We 
fhall content ourfelves with a few: 


Ariftoph. Pl. 74. 

(oNa rhs Sede nysig T’, iv Bern TE ov.”’ 

© Kai anv Ova THs neus TE Tiaras pures. Ib. 93- 

‘ Kal dadpa I’ adiv. 80 iva yao 6 Batre’? Ib. 99- 

6 “ButAAeror 208 5 Kal ot I’, avriGorw, aibd.’’ Ib, 1@4. 
© Kel mm Ae el ch I’ ievi Actporeey nai xna@rov.’’ Ib. 1446 
Kal cas itaiges Pace Tas Kogisbiag.’’ Ib. 149. 


P. 31. 1. 7. Sf ty isin Deir ndroy 4 Td Sewesxdv.”’? * Apud, Athe. 
nzum, p. 236, Ed. Ald. & Lib. xiii. p. 563. Cafaub. lege. 
batur iy idsiv dle» isty ” 70 Stwenlsxdr. Pro Jewenrsxdy dederat 
G. Canter. Nov. Leét. rir. v. Dswesxoy Dalecamp. nv ndroy ideiv igiy 
m7 Sewerndy Airdow nui. Cafaub. ixeow nvir, quem Grotius om. 
nino fequitur, nifi quod dyis pro uiy malit. Verfum autem 
fruftra tentarunt vir) eruditi, Audi enim Dawefium m Mif, 
Crit. 211. * Severiores mufas coluiffe video poctas Atticos, 
quam gua in vocis hyperdiffyllabe ultimam correptam accen. 
tum cadere paterentur.’ Vid. Angl. Cenfaram Porfoni Hecube 


(Monthly Review, Auguft, 1799).’ Walpole. 


We have quoted the whole of this note for the purpofe 
of obferving on its want of perfpicuity. Who would not 
believe the fru/ffra fentarunt to relate to every part of the 
propofed change? Yet this cannot be, for Scargutby is ad. 
mitted, and properly, into the text. "The words muft re- 
late tothe pofition of #dov. But is the rule of Dawes ab- 
folutely without exceptions? Hermann fays not; 


“« Czterum quod &)ara contra Dawefii canonem in Mif, Crit. 
p. 211 & 212 prolatum, ultimam in i¢tu habet, id per me licet 
moretur eos, qui hujus oracula exceptione majora habent. Lex 
ifta D. ad ea exempla reftringi debet in quibus fyllabe qua N. 


paragogicum habere poffunt, fine hac litera fub ittu fant. 
Czterum 
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Czterum id quoque falfum eft, quod Dawefius ad iftam rem 


verba duabus fyllabis longiora requiri putat.’” Herm, ad Eurip, 
Hec. |. 566. 


But in proof of his affertion he brings na examples; for 
ourfelves, one only occurs to our recollettion : 

© By wacw avbgwmois @ogilouts ayabor,’’ Ariftoph, Plut. v, 460, 

P. 33. V. 25 3. 





66 wapaurveria 
pausvivia cos 
i¢ ravla roe xeov0r"” 





One of the primary ufes of critical enquiry is to corre 
the iniftlakes into which the moft learned are occafionally be. 
trayed; and which, tn proportion to the reputation ot thofe 
who have been guilty of them, are apt to influence and 
miffead the judgements of inferior fcholars. Bentley, in his 
obfervations on this paflage, fays, ' 

‘© Apud Stobzum eft warla ros xgev0ry quod verfus gratia fic 
interpolavit Grotius, «is wale roy xeoror: atqui hoc neque 
elegans neque fatis Gracum eft. Nos arasia legimus ; fic enim 
cum accufativo abfolute ponunt pro omni tempore perpetao.”’— 
*¢ Illud sis warla xetvov, fays a critic (who, compared to the 
former, was a mere child, but who, in this inftance, has certainly 
judged rightly) quefo an nec Grecum fatis nec elegans ? Miror 
wbi hee didicerit vir egregius. Miror fi ita fit cur in Philem, 
Frag. 130, ediderit, 

“Kara yi xaduer, xm ro wait ts XEovore”” Philarg: Cantab, 
(Pauw.)—So alfo in Pindar, , 

——** 5) abararer 

My Searsitw C Bers, 

ers TigMror iPauseoy Siduwy 

xar@ Feresics, yeas ig Te Tov poerimor 
Aiasva.’’ Itthm. vii. 56—g. 


But although Bentley’s decifion has been proved to be 
wrong, we are cleatly of opinion that his correction. is 
yight. It is much more likely that aavia fhould have been 
corrupted into wayla, than that eis or és fhould have beed 
drcpped by the tranferiber. Thus Pindar, 


‘6 "ADbérda @ tmecyw 
, ” ¢ or ~ © & 9° O eee G 
Tévoia, gover amaria, Ley Marte, KC. o XM1L, V. 355 3% 
And aguin, 
‘6 "Enrey, adrte was ip tiga. 
ra Tor arara yebred axir asl 
"Ages aw, &c.’’ Nem. 1. 105-7. 
Porfon’s emend :tion in the fifth line of the fragment we 
arg {peaking of 1s, as ulual, unqueilionable : namely, 2 4 
CoaUle ys 
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gels; vulg. ei und’ Zavls, for which Bentley would have 
‘fubitituted «i 3 sdév adré, and Pauw «i wndéy adrés. 


P. 35: 3. * on» roy AaworO we Bersr’® &AN’ Hast 4s.%* 


It would give gm to fee fome general rule of or. 
thography eltzblifhed in» cafes of this nature. For our. 
felves, we prefer that which fhortens the terminating diph. 
thong before the incipient vowel to that which clides it, 
Such alfo feem to be the fentiments of the illuftrious Pro. 
feflor, who has printed, 
wis By ot xeivees wn Gdixtiy Piyw poyor ;”” Eurip. Hec. 1239. 

where Hermann reads um "Sixeiv. Dawes indeed exprefsly 
aflerts, that the Attics did not elide the diphthong: and of 
the ear/y poets we believe this to be true; although Me. 
nander, Philemon, and their cotemporaries feem occafion- 
ally to have indulged themfelves in that liberty. 


P, 95. 11. 66 Qorobavivla ts,’*? £ Lego ad Cod. fidem.’ Brun. 
ckius in Gnom. Poet. 


Winterton had edited the fame long before. Sce Poet. 
Minores, p. 489. Ed. Cant. 1661. 


Ib. 16. * ddvences dia téave. Scripturam preztuli quam exhi. 
bent Cod. & Gefneri, Edit. in Tit. cviii, Brunck.’’ ; 


This is unqueftionably the true reading. In the Poet. 
Min. we find & Suvion dia réAus, which, we fuppofe, Le 
Clerc transformed into 8 duvnen dialiAcw. The expreflion 
tia téAus is ufed in a fimilar manner by Eurip. Hec. 1183, 


© GAN & Mvair avy AIA TEAOTE sivas copei,”’ 


‘“e ~ — > 10 » ~ we 
TAUTA, Ka EXGlOV ETH Brus &Ti, 





P. 37. 5-6. 


- , 
ives Tagore.’ 


Few paflages of antiquity have exercifed the talents of 
more able critics than this. Toup’s note we fhall take the 
liberty of tranferibing. 


“* Ad hunc locum Menandri qui longe celeberimus eft, et 
ex Hypobolimxo depromptus, fcripferunt viri eraditiffimi Grot. 
Bent. Hemfterh. alii: fed omnes invitis Mafis et nullo profeétu. 
Verfus quintus corruptus eft ; emendabat Cl. Uptonus ad Arriani 
Epictet, ney ixartor tren Bicotas. Sed in fcena Attica res agitur 4 
quatre nullus locus Ionico illo Pidceas,  Audaéter refcribo— 
Tavr iT ais xy inceles Pras itn | oes aapria. Error ortus eft ex 
prony clatione Bucs ite—Biictlas. Plat. A Phzd, "Ara vee 
pa nv ixasry Tor Puydy word capala xalaleieesr, &AAwS ©s nay WOAAG 
ETH Bid, Illud autem iraige vernilitatis comic@ eft. Notus 
Veriiculus xépdxiw', tvaiges war Stgoug om qeerpdrros, Toup. Emend. in 
Guid, vei. p. 451. é 

The 
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-Fhe'propofed change of Bisoslas into Pigis érn, is called by 
Porfon, in. his appendix to Toup, a muflerly correétien 
(egregia seflitutio ) but for rade’ éraige, he propofes rai} 
saita, a form of expreffion which occurs in a fragment of 
the Dyfcolus of the fame author, 


> 7 \ ~ 
So insider ica, TOUTO TaLTO cos Madir,”® 


To the mature deliberation of the fame eminent fcholar, 
we are indebted for the emendation adopted by Mr. W, 
Of its truth not a doubt can remain; and it clear y and fa 
tisfaftorily accounts for the introdu&ion of the vulgar cor 
ruption. The tranfcriber, mifled by his ear, wrote probably 
th Pusoelas. Some corretior obferving, that the fenfe re. 
quired rn, improved upon the blunder, and transformed 
%r, into trn. Some curious inftances of this fort are pro- 
diced and corre€led by the Profeffor in his addenda ad Eunp, 
Hec. 1.788. To which we will add one which occurs n 
Virg. Ain. I. 1. 444, 5. 


— fic nam fore bello. 
_ Egregiam, et facilem vids per fecula gentem, 


How extremely flat and unpoetical this facilem viau 
is (or viétus, which fome veng ts cannot efcape the obferya- 
tion of a tafleful reader. We have little doubt that the poet 
wrote, 


fic nam fore bello 
Egregiam, et facilem VittIS per fecula gentem, 


The clemency of the Romans to the conquered nations 
is well known to have formed a part of their poliey. And 
it is alluded to in a paflage of the fame poct, which will at 
once illuftrate and confirm our correttion. 


Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento ; 
Hz. cibi erant artes; pacifque imponere morem, 
PARCERE SUBJECTIS, et debellare fuperbos. AL, 6, $52+ 


P. 38. let “* os ornpsba,’’—We think with Mr. W. that 
éiveiusd ae thould be reftored. 


PF. 20, 1.0. * B3° Tre D” Eons idais By,” &. 

«« Bentleium mirabar ita fcribentem in Phil. reliquias, p. 137+ 
©Graeci wrior xa proficere dicunt non @Asvor weiss.’ Imo vero 
wque ac illud, Amphis. Athen. a1. p. 69.C. Theocritus Chius 
vit. ps 324+ B. Andocides 19, 27 (fcripferat ; 80: yi 1» wher 
wosecets) Eurip. Hippol. v. 284. & dederat Philemon, 





Ti dy qoveis wriov; A. ddir,  Auwy D Exes, 
“Rewig ys Irdgor taro nagwir, daxgra. 


Alterum 
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Alterum wafer xe Rigen ee egos tage in v. Menandri 
. p. 240) nam ubi vulgatur in Stob. Florileg. 6 
Me ¥en ieiy av, 2d" sett Fhe. Cod. hujus Flow Me’ wg 
raque faltem exhibens vet. Poet. di¢ta, quem in Leidenfi Biblio- 
theca, cum multis, Jatentem, nuper adeo adhibui, ebtulit eadem 
quz dat Ed. Vineta Trincavelli: diy ixecs qwrsion, bd igsi Owe 
Hine fincera leétio facile eruitur ; 
‘Oudiy 2 ixgos arrsion, uo" igsis Ore 
Otaslcl waéww Varckenarr. Diatr. p. 150. 

We are perfetly at a lofs to conceive any reafon which 
could have influenced Mr. W.. to retain the old cor- 
rupt reading, approving, as he does, of the propofed 
emendation,-and authorized as it is by MS. This ‘looks 
like a piece of critical caprice, from which we are com- 
pelled to withhold our approbation. 


P. 40.1.6. * orale pairror eb0d¢ cioreiy dy Sona, 

arcies ut, WAX? ZrDeworor.’” 

The phrafe ~arrov wary for warrov # {trikes us as ta 
very unufual: might we not read arava unv édX", OF day 
dar adr’? - 

P. 45. In the fragment here edited, aline occurs which 
is entirely repugnant to the metre: 

weci tuto + aulrous W]Ads avajASras yedvos. 
that the fecond fyllable of avadsras is admits of no 
doubt : x 

6 ’Aan’ by Dads 
Tes THe aAvons COAG inrsinew Acy@-. Aifchyl. Sep. c. Theb, 
21g. 

Clerc difcovered the error, and correéted it, not very happily, 
by fubftituting auaig. The true reading we conceive to be, 


Wes ters Te words autos aradheTas ypir1@, 


“* Hoc femel ebfervandum eft, fays Porfon, nihil tam fre- 
sag in librarios cadere quam verborewm ordinem immutare.'’ 
ref. ad Eurip. Hec, 


_ The following line which will be found inp. 46, appears 
liable to fimilar ob jeétions : 

Ma & thyme pales Meet’ ae aoParsic Gav trav Boor, 
Unlefs Ma & are confidered as coalefcing into one fyitable, 
the verfe cannot be reduced to any thing like trochaic mea- 


fure, and of {uch a licence we recolleét no inftance. We 
would fubftitute therefore, 


My rixon» waldr, &c. 



































‘S74 Walpole’s Fragments of Greek Comic Peeti, 
or, by a flight tran{pofition, 
Mh palow rizr dvvait ar, &e. 


The laft paflage to which we ‘hall dire& the reader's g. 
tention, is a line in a fragment of Diphilus. 


P. 51, V. 21. Sx tsuv ly Oungis dmd o& perarabeiy, 


The fenfe evidently requires, that ix,4unpov thould in this 
place be equivalent with ixtv, or inGvidiov, but we very 
much doubt whether it will admit of fuch a meaning. 
Ariftophanes ufes it in a very different acceptation, as figni- 
fying not a fifth, but a veffel containing a fith. 


66 “Ofic Ni ation nal Aowddion nal yvree 
Xarnh yiyors. Tes 33 arwaxionus ths cameds 
Tis ixdungds, aeyvelis wagerl dear.’ Plut. 812—4. 


Upon which the Scholiaft obferves, ixOungés 38, aiaxienes 
Tas emmndeivs ix fiv xwgnon. 

Grotius, apparently aware of this, propofed ix,Suriguy, a 
word unknown, fays Schweighzufer, tothe Greeks. Per- 
haps we may read 


tix ipis IX@YAION YTIAI c@ pilarabiir, 


We cannot clofe our remarks without expreffing the ob- 
ligations which have been conferred upon the lit world, 
by the mafterly emendations, which the fagacity of Profeffor 
Porfon has introduced into many of the pieces in this collé- 
tion; whofe readinefs to ftretch forth his guiding hand to fuch 
as are embarking on the dangerous fea of criticifm, deferves 
our warmeft praife. We will alfo add, that the prefent pub- 
lication is creditable to Mr. W.’s induitry, and {hows him to 
have read with attention the obfervations of many eminent 
fcholars. He will, however, excufe us if we remark, that 
the volume would have been enhanced in value, if infead 
of referring the young ftudent to books, fome of which are 
of high price, and can feldom have a place on the fhelves 
of a juvenile fcholar, he had given a colleftive view of 
fuch critical obfervations as relate to the refpeétive paflages 
in his own colle€tion. Of his editorial powers we mult 
wait for further {pecimens before we can decide upon them. 
The greater part of what he has now fubmitted to the public 
had crane the talents of fo many able men, that little re 


mained but to adopt the correttions, whichthey had previoully 
fuggefted. 
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Art. IV. Pbhyical and Metaphyfical Inquiries. vo. 
at. pp. 335. Longman, Hurft, Rees, and*Orme. 1806. 


7s is one of the moft extraordinary produétions that 
his have fallen under our review,, extraordinary as the pro= 
ery duétions of fuch inquirers generally are. In the pretace,, 
ng. after pleading the caufe of svtepey st againft thofe who. 
hs “ decry that fcience as a colleétion of the dreams of folly,” 
the author apologizes for the ftyle of his work by modeitly 
acknowledging that “ he never derived the advantage of 
what is called a liberal education.”” This modefty, however, 
muft have deferted him, when he expreffed his confidence, 
| that thofe opinions which-he holds in oppofition to almott 
s every philofopher of eminence, ‘ will be found to be the 
unavoidable dedutions of reafon!”’ If it be true that he had, 
a not the advantage of a liberal education, which is rendered 
i. highly probable by the almoft innumerable grammatical * 
blunders which occur in this volume, lefs confidence would 
furely have become him, when fpeaking of principles iu 
which he differs from fuch men as Clarke, and Locke, and 
Berkeley, and Reid, and Newton ! | 
His inquiries are divided into three chapters, in the fir 
of which he treats of matter; in the fecond, of the Deityz 
and in the third of free-will. In oppofition to Berkeley he 
finds that matter not only exifs, but is eternal and /e//-exil- 
tent; and the redoubtable argument or fa& from which he 
deduces this laft conclufion, 1n oppofition as well to New-, 
ton and Locke as to Berkeley, is that men by no chemical 
progrefs whatever can annibtlale one atom of matter! [nm 
oppofition to Locke, and he might have added Newton and, 
Clarke, and Cudworth, with a hundred others both ancient 
and modern, he finds that a creative power is an ab/furdity or 
contradiétion ; -and by an argument, which he may have bor- 
rowed from the German theofophift Jacob Behmen, he a- 
bours to prove, that ‘* if the Deity has made matter, he mul 
either have poffeffed the fubftance in himfelf, or procured 
it from fomething elfe!’’ He contends againft Clarke that 
the Deity. poffeffes neither immenfity nor infinite power; 
and confiders him as an impreveable Being like man, with 
this difference only, that ‘“ the fphere of his comprehenfion, 
and the objeés of his /fludy are incomparably greater!” 
Even in advancing this ftrange pofition it may reafonably. 
be gueflioned if the author Se original. We, once 
law 
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faw a monkifh manufcript, on the creation of the world, 
in which was an illuminated reprefentation of the Crea. 
tor, repofing, after his labours, in an.eafy chair, and 
reading a book! and that fome fuch abfurd reprefentation 
may have fuggefted the author’s notion of the improve. 
ability of the Deity is the more probable, that the notion 
itfelf is utterly irreconcileable to one of his own~max. 
ims when treating of the powers of matter. He there 
reafons, when he reafons at all, from the indifputable truth, 
that whatever is felf-exiftent is unalterable; and as he allows 
the Deity to be felf-exiftent, it follows of courfe that the 
Deity is unalterable; but how any thing, whether being or 

roperty, which is unalterable, can be improved, our inquirer 
pas not taught us, and, we may venture to prediét, never 
will teach us. It is but fair however to acknowledge that 
many ot his arguments, which may be found likewife in the 
works of Ray, Derham, and Paley, for the intelligence of 
the Deity, are well put; and that he really feems not to be 
an intentional pleader for atheifm. 

In the chapter on free-will the author often argues as if 
he were a necefflarian, though he repeatedly declares that he 
is not fo; and in page 206, urges for liberty one very forci- 
ble argument, which has indeed been often urged before, 
and to which no neceflarian has yet given a fatisfa€lory ane 
fwer. Truth, however, compels us to fay, that thefe inqui- 
ries taken altogether are of no value; and that the inquirer 
feems not to underftand the reafonings of Berkeley, Clarke, 
Locke and others, whofe doétrines 2 pretends to confute, 
This is indeed a heavy charge, which ought neither to be 
made by us, nor received by our readers, without proof. 
We thall therefore fupport it by an examination of his con- 
futation of Berkeley’s theory; becaufe that is the part of his 
book, with whtich he feems beft pleafed himfelf ; and becaufe 
we are as much convinced as he is, that the theory is not 
tenable ; though we are fo far from thinking with him, that 
“ whatever Berkeley’s intention were, and however great his 
abilities, he can never be confidered as a friend of men,” — 
that we are much more inclined to unite with Pope in ale 
lowing ‘‘ to Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” This, 
however is nothing to the purpofe of the prefent inquiries. 


«« Berkeley,’’ fays this author, contends, that though it wert 
poffible for matter to exift, it would be impoffible for us to know it; 
becanje by fenfe we know nothing befides our own ideas and Jenfa- 
tions.’’ Every man’s experience will beft decide this point, | 
to it I appeal. In feeing, hearing, tafting, {melling, and ee, 
do not the fenfes communicate the idea of a material objet? 

2 
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we not feel the impreffion of fomething a¢ting from without ? Do 
we not certainly know that it is not produced by any thing 
within? And does not every experiment we can make upon the 
fubje€t confirm the fact? It is not confirmed by the evidence of 
one fingle fenfe only, but all the fenfes declare the fame thing, 
and often unite their teftimony on the fame fubject. The ale 
which I feel folid and figured in my shand, appears coloured and 
figured to my eye; my noftrils pronounce its odour, and m 
mouth its tafte. The fire which occafions pain when I approac 
too near it, I perceive at the fame time melting metals; and I 
am equally certain that the fire and the metals are material fub- 
flances exifting without me, as that pain is a fenfation within me. 
It is thus that the materiality of objects of fight are (is) very 
often confirmed by the fenke of feeling, thofe of tafte by 
fmell ; and even shofe of hearing, although it is a more detached 
fenfe, is (are *) corroborated by fome of the reft.’’ P. 9. And 
again, ‘* much of the argument in favour of the Berkleyan fyftem 
refts on this—that our ideas are not things ;. that the mind per. 
ceives the /adows or images of objects, and not the objet them- 
felvet; and that the fen/es are not only deceitful, but differ in dif- 
ferent perfons.”? P. 322. 


Though we have no high opinion of this author’s perfpi- 
cacity or acutenefs, we can hardly permit ourfelves to believe, 
that had he read, with any degree of attention, the Principles 

Human Knowledge, and the Dialogues between Hylas dnd 

hilonous, he could have given-.a reprefentation of Berkeley’s 
theory fo dire€tly the reverfe of trath, as that which is ex- 
hibited in thefe two extras. Berkeley is fo far frém fay- 
ing that our ideas are nof things, that he again and again de- 
tlares his fyftem to reft on their deing things over which we 
have no power ; he is fo far from faying that the mind per- 
ceives only the fhadows or images of objeéis, that he contends 
with the utmoft earneftnefs, that the objeéts of its immediate 
perception are not merely real, but the only objets, befides 
ipirits or percipient beings, that we have any reafon to be- 
heve exift ; ‘oa inftead of reprefenting the fenfes as deceitful, 
he over and over infifls on the evidence of fenfe being irrefifti- 
ble. All this will appear to the refleting reader even trom 
the following extraéts, in which the bifhop employs, in fup- 
port of his theory, the very arguments, by which the prefent 
author dreams he has demolifhed it. 


— 


* We have inferted are inftead of is, becaufe the word the/, 
which by the author’s punétuation, appears to be the nominative, 
isin the plural number. The fenfe we admit requires materiality 
to be the nominative ; but in that.cafe the ftruéture of the whole 

tence is improper. 
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«¢ Whatever we fee, feel, hear, or anywife conceive.or under. 
ftand, fays Berkeley, remains as fecure as ever, and is as reaf as 
ever. There is a rerum natura, and the diftinétion between reali. 
ties and chimeras retains its full force.. If by material /ubfance 
is meant only fenfible body, that which is feen and felt, (and the 
unphilofophical part of. the world, I dare fay, mean no mor) 
then I am more certain of matter’s exiftence than you, or any 
other philofopher, pretend to be. If there be any thing which 
makes the generality of mankind averfe from the notions I ef. 
poufe, it is a mifapprehenfion that I deny the reality of f{enfibl 
things: but as it is you who are guilty of that and riot I, it fol. 
lows that in truth their averfion is againft your notions and nor 
mine. I do therefore affert that 1 am us certain as of my own be. 
ing, that there are bodies or corporcal fubftances (meaning the 
things I perceive by my fenfes) and that granting this, the bulk 
of mankind will take no thought about, nor think themfelves at 
all concerned in the fate of thofe unknown natures, and philolo. 
phical quiddities, which fome men are fo fond of.’’ 


Again, as if he had been aware of the ufe to be made of 
our author’s apple, he fays, 


“€ I fee this cherry, I feel it, I tafte it : and I am fure wothing 
cannot be feen, or felt, or tafted: it is therefore real. Take away 
the fenfations of foftnefs, moifture, rednefs, tartnefs, and you take 
away the cherry. Since it is not a being diftin® from /enfatin 
(qualities) ; a cherry, I fay, is nothing but a congeries of fenfibl 
impreffions, or ideas perceived by various fenfes ; which ideas 
(qualities) are united into one thing (or have one name given 
them) by the mind ; becaufe they are obferved to attend cach 
other. Thus when the palate is affected with fach a particular 
tafte, the fight is affected with a red colour, the touch with 
toundnefs, fottnefs, &c. Hence, when I fee, and feel, and tale, 
in fundry certain manners, I am fure the cherry exifts, or is real, 
its reality being, in my opinion, nothing abftracted from thofe 
fenfations. Butif by the word cherry you mean an unknown nae 
ture diitin¢t from all thofe fentible qualities, and by its exiftence 
fomething diftinét from its being perceived ; then indeed I own, 
neither you nor I, nor any one elfe can be fure it exifts*.’’ 

We have elfewhere obferved, + that the theory of Berke 
ity, though we cannot adopt it, is ingenious and confiftent, 
and that the queltion between him and fuch of his antagonills 
as underftand him is only this. 


‘** Are our fenfations produced by the immediate agency of the 
fupreme mind on our minds, or by the impulfe, attraction, of 


— 
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* Dialogue third between Hylas and Philonous, 
+ Britith Critic, Vol. xxvir. p. 162, 
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"our inquirer is of a different opinion, and think 
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repuifion of corporeal fubftances on) the organs of fenfe, from — 
which motion is communicated to the fenforium, where by a law 
of nature, it excites fenfation ?’’ 


We obferved likewife, after Dr. Reid, that there is no- 
thing in Berkeley's theory abfurd or utterly impoffible; but 
Rs this a rafh 

obfervation. ’ 


« There is no truth,’’ fays he, ** more felf-evident than this, 
that no being can give what he does not poffefs; and if the Deity 
be immaterial, he cannot poflefs material properties, for this is 
impoflible. Let any man try to conceive how a /pirit could pers 
Jonify matter, oF pooeace thofe fenfations which arife from mate- 
rial properties. How could a fpirit smprd/s the idea of figure and 
extent, when it is poffeffed of neither; or of length, breadth, 
or thicknefs, when it is poffeffed of no dimenfions, and confe. 
quently incapable of being meafured ? How could it communi- 
cate the idea of number, wheh it is poffeffed of no variety of 
parts, but is one and indivifible ?_or imprefs the idea of fwift. 
nefs and flownefs, when it is incapable of motion ? Again, how 
could a fpirit communicate ideas of roughnefs and {moothnefs, 
hardnefs and foftnefs, when it is incapable of being felt ;. of co- 
lour, when it is incapable of being feen; or of found, tafte or 
fmell, when it is not poffefled of any fuch qualities? It is evi- 
dent to every one who duly confiders thefe things, that no fpirit 
could impre/s any fuch characters upon our minds: fach a being 
not only wants the capacity, bat the very idea of it is contrary 
to its nature.’? P, 33. 


Whether we have confidered thefe things du/y we can- 


~ not fay; but we have confidered them with as much atten- 


tion as we are capable of giving, and yet have not been 
able to difcover that evidence of which this inquirer f{peaks. 
We fhall therefore take the liberty to put to him one or two 
queries in our turn, which he may perhaps do well to an- 
fwer in the fecond edition of his book. He admits, P. 1. 


_ that “ mind, as éxifting in man, is iy from matter, 


and that its effence is not determinable by extenfion, form, 
or any other quality of matter.”” How then can it receive 
the idea of figure and extent, when it is poffeffed of neither ; 
orof length, breadth and thicknefs, when it is poffeffed of 
no dimenfions ? How can it receive the idea of number 
when it is poffeffed of no variety of parts; of roughnefs 
or fmoothnefs ; of hardnefs or foftnefs, when it is incapable 
ot being felt ; of colour, when it cannot be feen; of found, 
taite or fmell when it is deftitute of all fuch qualities? That 
the human mind des receive all. thefe ideas is however in- 

| Dd ¢e difputable ; 
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difputable ; and it is therefore equally indifputable that the 
_ Divine mind may communicate or excite them all, without the 
itttervention of material fubftance; but bow they are com. 
municated either by mind or by matter, is equally unknown 
to us, to the inquirer, and to all mankind. The approach 
of a magnet communicates motion to iron, and the ftroke of 
a racket communicates motion to a bilhiard ball; but who 
that has thought, or is cvpable of thinking, of thefe things, 
will prefume either to fay himfelf, or to afk his neighbour, 
how motion is communicated either in the one cafe or in the 
other? The faéfs are unqueftionable; but the ratio of them 
is beyond the reach of the human faculties, which muft ref 
fatisied with referring every event to fome caufe indeed, 
and all fecondary or fubordinate caufes to the fiat of the 
Almighty when he formed the univerfe. But we have not 

t done with thefe queries. . 

If it be true, as this author fays, that ** no being can give 
what he does not poffels,’’ how can matter, which, by his own 
confeffion poffefles no ideas, communicate ideas to the minds of 
man ? How can a bit of fugar, which poffeffes not the fenle 
of tafte, communicate to the palate the tafte which we call 
fweetnefs; ox a rofe, which knows nothing of finell, the 
odour, which we experience when it is held near the nofe; 
ora piece of wood three feet long, the idea of @ yard, when 
it knows nothing of menfuration? An advocate for the 
theory of Berkeley might afk, if it be not infinitely more 
probable, that the Divine mind, which from all eternity has 
poffeffed every poflible idea, communicates from time to 
time to the human mind, fuch ideas as it can receive, than 
that this is done by material /ubflances, which poffefs no ideas 
whatever ? and if fuch be the conclufion deduced, by this 
inquirer’s mode of reafoning, from what he calls the moft felf- 
evident truth, does it not follow that ke underftands not the 

ueftion which he pretends to difeufs ; and that here he lays 
down principles and modes of reafoning calculated to fup- 
port that fyftem, which he thinks he has demolifhed. With 
refpeét_ to the maxim itfelf, ** that no being can give what 
he does not poffefs,” it is obvioufly not a felf-evident truth, 
but a palpable falfehood. No being indeed can produce 
any thing more perfeZ than himfelf; but men daily give @ 
their works properties not poffefled by themfelves, and even 
this author dows the Deity, though he has no form, to have. 
reduced into form the chaotic.elements of the univerfe, and 
given to the heavenly bodiés that projeétile force, which 
combined with gravitation, prodaces the motions. of 
and keeps them al} in their refpeftive osbis. 
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Ne Ant. V. Saul; a Poem, in Two Parts. By William 
rn Setheby, Efq. 4to. 190 pp. 18s. Cadell and Co. 1807. 
of AMONG the many claims of Mr. Sotheby to the wear 
ho attention, there are few which will not be recolleéted 
rs, with pleafure by many of our readers: his mellifluous 
ir, yerfion of Wieland’s Oberon probably by all. He now 
he comes forward as a narrative poet; whether epic or not, 
m we leave to be decided by critics more bigotted to mere 
oft names *, He writes in blank verfe,. and has taken, like the 
d, authors of the Exodiad, a facred hiftory for his theme. No« 
he thing is prefixed, to belpeak the attention, or conciliate 
ot the favour of the reader, except that, which is well cal. 
culated to do both, a kind of Canzene, or elongated Sonnet, 
re addreffed to the wife of the author: a Lyric ftrain of much 
n beauty and pathos, which. our readers: will doubiefs be 
. glad to serait, 
¢ 
il “« How, as I grace with thee my opening lay, 
e How, with what language, Mary! may 1 greet 


Thy matron ear, that truth’s pure utterance meet 
Sound not like flattery? In life’s youthful day, 

When to thy charms and virgin beauty bright 

I tun’d my numbers, Hope, enchantrefs fair, 
Trick’d a gay world with colours fteep'd in air, 

And funs that never fet in envious night, 

Ah! fince that joyous prime, beloved wife { 
Years, mix’d of good and ill, have o’er us patt : 

And I have feen, at times, thy {mile o’ercaft 

With fadnefs.. Not the lefs my lot of life 
With thee has been moft blifsful.—Heavenly peace, 

Thy guardian angel, Mary! has beguil’ 

My woe, and footh’d my wayward fancy wild, 
Nor fhall its foothing influence ever ceafe 

Thou prefent, weal or woe, as may, betide ! 

Hail wife and mother, lov’d beyond the bride!’’ P., iii, 


A fonnet to the fons of the author is alfo prefixed to the 
fecond part of the poem; but though of merit to be admired» 
alone, it will hardly bear to follow that which we have now’ 


inferted, 
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* See p. 186 of this volume, ; 
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The mental malady of Saul, and his fubfequent hiftory 
to his death, form.the tifflue of this poem; concerning 
which, every reader will afk why Saul, the rejeéted of Got 
fhould be made the fubjeét, rather than David the chofen 
and approved? To this we can only anfwer by conjeéture, 
that David feemed to the author to be -pre-occupied, by 
Cowley’s Davideis; at the fame time, the difference is only 
nominal, for though Saul gives the name to the poem; 
David is the real hero of it; ‘as will’ appear by reciting the 
arguments. 


Part I. B. 1. * Invocation.—Subje& of the Poem.—Suaul, 
King of Ifrael afflicted by an evil Spirit.—His appearance before 
the Tribes affembled at Gibeah.—Samuel, the Prophet, announces 
Saul’s Defeat and Death.’’ 

B. 2. ‘ Proem.—Defcription of the Armies at Ephis-dam. 
min.—Abner exhorts the Hebrews.—-Saul. joins his Hoft.—Iffael 
defied, and put to flight by Goliah.”’ 

B. 3. ‘* David fooths by his Minftrelfy the troubled King, 
—Slays Goliah.” 

B. 4. ‘* Proem.—Hymn to Jehovah on the entry of ‘the tri. 
umphant Ifraelites into Gibeah,—Saul’s envy: and hatred of 
David.—+Dedication of the Spoils.’’ 

Part II. B. 1.  Proem.-—Saul‘refolving to flay David, is 
prevented by Jonathan.— Michal, Saul’s youngeft~ daughter, 
urges David’s flight from Gibeah.—JInterview of Saul and 
David.’’ 

B. 2. ‘* Procm.—David defeats the enemies of Saul,—weds 
Michal,—is again perfecuted by Saul,—anointed King by Samuel, 
—forefees in vifion the Kings of Ifrael and of Judah,—preditis 
Meffiah.’’ | 

B. 3. ‘* Proem. — Samuel dies. — David again. perfecuted 
by Saul.—Jonathan’s covenant with David at Ezel.— Interview 
of David and Michal.—David fecks refuge at Gath.—Feigns 
himfelf mad.—-Witnefles the rites of Afhtaroth and Moloch.— 
His deliverance from the Philiftines,’’ 

B. 4. ‘* Proem.—he meeting of Saul and David at En- 
pe Saul caufes Ahimalech, and all his houfe, priefts of the 

rd, to be flain.— The Philiftines, in great force, encamp nigh 
Gilboa.—Saul enquires of the Witch at*Endor.~—The Ifraelites 
defeated.—Saul perifhes, felf-flain, on:Gilboa.—David laments 
over Saul and Jonathan; is crowned at Hebron; defeats his 
enemies.—Conclufion.’’ , 


David, we fee here, is the sete fubje€t of the greater 
j 


number of books in the poem; and {ince it cgncludes with his 
triumph, and the eftablifhment of his kingdom, as the wT 
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and great mortal progenitor of the Meffiab, he is’ doubtlefs 
more properly the Hero of the — than Saul, from whom 
tis named. Morally alfo, Saul ought to be the fecondar 
perfon of the piece; for to fix the principal attention of? 
the mind on a man fo very vabappuly cwscumitanced through- 
out, as Saul appears, is painful and melancholy; but to 
look up to David, as to him whofe tctiamph and eftablith- 
ment are the yéry objeéis of the whole defign Fg and 
entirely fatisfaftory. Adl this, however, affeéts only the 
name, which, whether it were Sa‘unc or DAWED, can 
make little difference as to the merit of the compofition. _ 
We proceed then to’ the form and texture of the ‘poem,. 
concerning winch no candid ah will hefitate to’ fay, ‘that 
it contains a large infufion of ‘the genuine fpirit ‘of’ poetry, 
and many {pecimens of fine writing. It could not well be 
otherwife. The author has frequently proved both his fkill 
in compofition, and the poetical energies of his mind. But 
we regret to fay, regarding the poct as we ‘do, fot eve 
other quality no lefs than for thofe conneéted with his art, 
that we cannot applaud the fyftem on which. he has pro- 
ceeded, either in the plan or the compofition of this poem. 
As a narfative poem, it appears to us defeéhive im: the waht 
of clearnefs and conneétion. | Great events, conneéted with 
the very fubftance of the poem, are fometimes: only alluded 
to with a kind of Lyric obfcurity, which certainly is not 
narration *. But more ‘unfortunate, to our; apprehenfion, 
is the flyle of compofition adopted: throughont the poem. » 
lhe author feems to have fuffered himfelf to be feduced to 
emulate the tricks of fome modern poets, (whole very 
breaks and form of printing he adopts) inftead of the fober, 
clear, and intelligible Ryle of- our beft writers. His fen- 
tences are abrupt and broken; he delights inuncommon forms 
of apoftrophe, and unufual artifices of verfification. The 
tyle is, to our feeling, rather Lyric than Epic; and very 
frequently-.has all the obfcurity,of the Ode., Thefe, quae: 
lives of the compofition, appear, even in the very beginning. 
Uhe fubjeét is announced in, two fragments of lines, divided 
from the reft of the page. 


~~ 4% 
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* Of this we might cite feveral inftances, but none fo remark~ 
able as that which occurs at page 148 and 149, from the laft 
line of the former to the bottom’‘of the latter, the whole of — 
which no perfon, we think, ‘could underftand, who did not well | 
Know the original narrative. 
Dd 4 Saul 



























































Saul, a Poem.by W, Satheby. 


‘¢ Saul I fing 
Smitten of God.’? 


Then, inilead of any aarrative commencing, a queftion ig 


afked. 


ee — not the omnipotent word, 
When Tfrael the redeem’d, the chofen, paft, 

On journey thro’ the wildernefs of Sin, 

Wonders and figns accompan’ing : by night 

A flame of fire, a pillar’d cloud by day : 

Spake not the omnipotent word ?”’ 


Then follows the. divine decree, after which, without 
faying that. the decree had been difobeyed, the poet only 


fays, in two more broken hemittichs: 


*¢ Jehovah long provok’d 
Had ftay’d his outftretcht arm.’’ 


Prefently indeed we.are told, with equal abruptuefs, 


*€ Saul rebellious difobey’d 
Jehovah,”’ 


But all this» is very obfeure, and very ,unlike the clear 
and flowing *ftyle, which, we know, from fome of his 
other works, the author could command. This therefore 
muft have been choice: and in obje€ting to it we only mean 
to fay, that it is a choice we fhould not have made. Let 
others judge between us. The defcription of the madaefs 
of Saul, which foon follows, is replete with poetical thought 
and imagery; but the flyle tous extremely unpleafing. 


‘¢ Fear, ftrange fear, 
On Wfracl’s King fell terrible. At times, 


The hair of his flefh ftood up, and all his bones 
Shook, while an image paft before his face,’’ 
Very terrific certainly, but far from natural’ in cadence 


or expreffion, and in our opinion not the more imprellive 
for the areificral ftru€@ture. Soon after;  ‘ 


*€ On his brow 
Dwelt peace, dwelt innocence, dwelt gentle joy.’* 


We fhould have written; 


Dwelt,peace, and innocence, and gentle joy. 
The repetition of fo harfh a word as dwelt, furely is not 


at all analogous to peace and joy ; ner do ‘we much more ap- 
prove 
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rove the reiteration of the monarch’s name, four dines 
mher. 


“© ‘That form was Saul : 
Saul beautiful, Saal guiltlefs, Saul belov’d.”’ 


We will not dwell on the objections of this kind, which 
have occurred to us in the perufgl of the poem, Suffice it 
to fay generally, that in our opinion the poet has, in this 
inftance, been unfortunate in the choice of hisftyle. That 
he has preferred the flrange, the aftonifhing, the abrupt, the 
artificial, in all fhapes ; to the pure, the elegant, the natural, 
which were equally in his power to command. He m 
have reafons for it. He doubtlefs has reafons, by whic 
he juftifies it to himfelf; but we never can relinguifh a 
tate formed on other models, to be tutored in fuch a {chool. 
To difguife this would be difhoneft: to declare it ought not 
not to be offenfive. There ought not to be in, Literature 
any difagreement about tafte, which is free to,all. The 
public, aided by the difcuffions of the learned, will in time 
decide which is right. Haying honeltly faid what we. feel, 
refpeing the general ftyle of this poem, of which ever 
one who is capable of judging, will cafily find the proofs 
and examples, we fhall take: up the more pleafing tah of 
extra€ting fome paffages which we think excellent ;\ without 
even paufing on the inftances, which may be interwoven, 
of the other kind. Very-admirable, in our opinion, is the 
prophetic fong of David ‘which concludes the fecond book 
of Part Il, and admirable not only in poetry but in religious 
lentiment and feeling. 


‘“* David reply’d not: O’er his gaze, in trance, 

Glow’d vifions, as the Minftrel’s hurrying hand 

Swept infpiration from his prophet me 
** Rejoice! rejoice, (the fon of Jefle exclajm'd,) 

’Tis prefent. Lot’ the luminous vifion clear! 

The myftety, ere the birth of time, fore-doom’d. 

The promife, hail’d afar, from age to age, 

By feer and prophet, beckoning into birth 

The empires. Hark! their, voice, which darkly fpake - 

Of trouble and viciffitudes on earth, 3 

With change of kingdoms, clearly heralds forth 

One realm, ‘one nation, one eternal King, 

Chrift! Heard ye not the voice of joy, the voice 

As of a hoft, a multitude in heav’n?- ” . 

‘ Glory to God on high! Peace, peace on earth?" 

Rejoice, ye thepherds! ye, who nightly keep. 

Your flock by ‘Bethlehem t Lo yon flar! Come fosth, don 
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Hail the defire of nations! From the eaft 
Come forth ye Sages! for th’ expected birth 
Prepare rich offerings!. Worfhip, earth! thy Lord, 
A babe within the manger. Give the King 
Of glory entrance. Wherefore mourn’d the prictt ? 
Why wept ye, who the former pomp beheld ? 
Lift up your h-ads, ye gates! be ye lift up, 
Ye everlafting doors! and give the King 
Of Glory entrance. Who goes forth in pow’r? 
All nature hears th’ Omnipotent. Ye winds! 
Be ftill! Thou, troubled ocean, fink to reft ! 
Thou, fick, be heal’d! Thou, lame, ftand up! Thou, blind, 
Receive thy fight! Thou, in the grave, arife ! 
Ye demons from the difpoffeit, confefs 
God in the veil of fieflh! Oh, Son of Man, 
Thy word is life eternal : Thou art life. 
Spare me, afflicting vifions! fpare my fight ! 
Oh, burden’d with the fins of humankind, 
What agony like thine? Big drops of fweat 
Fall from thy brow, like blood, Lo! angels come 
Adminift’ring! Oh, thou art mock’d, yet damb ; 
Scourg’d, bit without complaint. Ye know him not, 
Abraham, your father, knew, and joy’d to fee 
His day. Lo this, the only Son of God : 
An offering, a free ranfom for mankind. 
I fee the fpotleis Lamb whom God provides, 
An eveslafting facrifice. ’'Tis done, 
Juftice and Mercy meet upon that crofs. 
He bows his head in death. Oh heav’n, and earth! 
Angel and man, bear witnefs of the God! 
Darknefs above: Earth to its centre fhakes ; 
The graves are open’d, and the dead come forth. 
The veil is rent in twain, Salvation beams 
Upon the heathen world, Thou, in the grave 
Who flept’it without corruption, thou art ris’n 
Vitor of death. Heav’n opens—Thou art thron’d 
Creator! Judge! Redeemer! Thou art thron’d 
On the right hand of God, eternal King!”’ ' 
He fpake : and the propheti¢ vifion clos’d.’’  P. 139. 


The Proems announced in the arguments, to the greater 
part of the books, are often, with reference to the whole as 
a compofition, too cane, but in other refpeéts they are 


full of beauty. The tollowing fpecimen we fhall infert, not 


only for its poetical merit, but its high and animating tone 
of patriotifm. 


Sing .I of refcued realms, and high renown 
In vittory won, and that heroic Chief, 
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Who, in the ftrength of Heav’n, refiftlefs, drave 
Afunder, as wing’d Highrnings cleave the clouds, 
The ftorm of batrle ? Rings the ftrain of war 
Sonorous on my lyre; and fhall the fong 

Be mute, high-honour’d Albion, of thy fame, 
My native country ? Thou that midft the wreck 
Of ftates, earth’s ancient empires, towr'ft alone, 
By other than the might of mortal pow’r 

Upheld: They fell, they vanifh’d as a found, 
The fovereignties, that, trufting in their ftrength, 
Steod on the rampir’d height, and o’er the foe, 
From fort and iron citadel, wav’d wide 

The banner of defiance. Their proud bafe, 
War-rais’d, has bow’d beneath them. But the bafe, 
Outftretch’d from eaft to weft, that bears aloft 
The column of thy empire, refts its ftrength 

On Liberty. The pow’rs, that guard thy realm, 
Appalling from thy fhores rhe gather’d hoft, 
Valour and unanimity. ‘Thy {way 

Is juftice, footh’d by Mercy. In the Eaft, 
Emporium of the world, on whofe far bound 
Young Ammon, in his race of glory curb’d, 
Dropt the unfated tear; Thou, in the fway 

Of victory, felf-reftrain’d, haft hung the fecales, 
Poifing the fate of empires, and thron’d chicfs, 
Fixt on the fhrine of peace. The Weft awdits 
The long-fufpended fentence. Its decree 

Goes forth. ‘The fenate thall efface the fpot 

That ftain’d the ermin robes, Man fhall not tempt 
The mercy of his Maker on vext feas ; 
That bear him on to blood. Man fhall not yoke 
His brother; fhal} not goad his kindred flefh, 

Till the big fweat falls, tainted with the drop 
That nurtur’d life. Man trades no more in man, 
And if the groan of Afric yet mount up 

To the tribunal of the God of Love, 

Accifing human kind, it thall not draw 


‘On Britain condemnation. Then expand, 


Albion, thy fails, exultant ; and diffufe, 
Throughout the race and brotherhood of man, 


The birth-right thou haft purchas’d with thy blood, | 


The heritage of freedom, Freight each fea 

With burden of thy fleets; from clime to clime 
Pour forth om each the gifts of all, and link 

The world in-bonds of love. ' Diffufe the light 
Of fcience ; teach the Savage arts unknown ; 
And o'er the nations and lone ifles, that fit, 

in darknefs, and the fhades of death, bring down 
The day -fpring of falvation, Never, then, 
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Shall fail thee as the God of battle wills 
To execute his vengeance, or maintain 
Thy fov’reignty, thron’d Emprefs of the ifles ! 
Some mighty Chief, felefted: fent like him, 
Whofe arm Heav’n’s thunder wielded. Nelfon, thine 
Refiftlefs! Thou art fall’n! fall’n, in the lap 
Of Vi&tory. To thy country thou cam’ft back, 
Thou, Conqueror, to triumphant Albion, cam’it 
A corfe! J faw before thy hearfe pafs on 
‘The comrades of thy perils and renown, 
The frequent tear upon their dauntlefs breafts 
Fell. t beheld the pomp thick gather’d round 
The trophy’d car that bore thy grac’d remains 
Thro’ arm’d ranks, and a nation gazing on. 
Bright glow’d the fun, and not a.cloud diftain’d 
Heav’n’s arch of gold, but all was gloom bencath. 
A holy and unutterable pang 
Thrill’d on the foul, Awe and mute anguifh fell 
On all.—Yet high the public bofom throbb’d 
With triumph. And if one, ‘mid that vaft pomp, 
If but the, voice of one had fhouted forth 
The name of Neifon: Thou hadft pat along, 
Thou in thy hgarfe to burial paft, as oft. 
Before the van of batttle, proudly rode 
Thy prow, down Britain’s line, fhout after fhout 
Rending the air. with triumph, ere thy haud 
Had lanch’d the bolt of victory. 

Ever thus, 
Long as the billows guard our Ifle, thy name, 
Prelude of conqueft, thall confound the foe, 
Ere Britain’s light’ning ftrow with wreck the deep.’’ P. 77. 


i} 


Introdu€tory to the eighth book, (or book 4. Part II.) 
is a very pleafing pi€ture of the author’s feelings and 
energies as a poet, not indeed demanded by the fubjett, 
but well interwoven with it: particularly by introducing 
the preference which he gives to the facred fabjee then oc- 
cupying his Mufe. 


‘* Bear witnefs, haunts of peace! 
How more delightful far than all that fed 
My.youthful melodies, this theme divine 
Which thrills my awe-ftrack fpirit; while I mufe 
On God, and mighty miracles, and thee, 
Thee, Word creative! who, of David's feed, 
From age to age, by prophet and rapt feer 
Foretold, free vane in the veil of fiefh 
Cam’ft from eternal glory, to redeem 
The world by death; and, reafcending, raife 
Man to divine beatitude,—"’ P. 173, 


This 
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This beautiful paffage, however, plainly ftamps David as 
the real hero of the piece; and a hero dignified, beyond all 
comparifon, by his mortal conneétion with the Saviour of 
the world. 

We could go on with eafe to a confiderable extent, citin 
paflages of merit from this peem, which no one can iad 
without attributing great talents to its author. -They whe 
think with us on the general fubject of ftyle, will regret 
with us, that the poet has ehemagie fit to Jato from the 
pure and claffical ftyle of eftablifhed Englifh poetry... They 
who admire the flights and darings of certain modern poets, 
{who will occur to our readers without our naming them 
will rejoice to hail hina ae a convert to their caufe. Willingly 
however would we prophecy that he will not long be at- 
tached to them, but will return to. the claffics of his count 
and refume his rank among them. He fpeaks indeed of this 
poem as likely to be’his laft: but while a poet has life and 
health he cannot himfelf fay what will be-his laft; and we 
truft he will not fay it truly for many poems to come. 


* 
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Art, VI. Memoirs of Dr. Jofeph Prieflley, &e. 


(Concluded from p. 284.) 


F thofe Memoirs, written by Dr. Pricfley himfelf, and 
his fon Mr. Jofeph Priefiley, we have already given aa 
full an account as the limits of a review will ufually admit ; 
but we muft make our readers acquainted alio with the Ap- 
pendix to the volume. It confiits of fix numbers; occue 
pies rather more room than the Memoirs themfelves; and 
was compofed by the Doétor’s two friends, Mr, Cooper, 
late of Manchefter, and Mr. Chriftie, late of Montrofe. 
The firft Number is on Dr. Prieftley’s Difcoveries in Pneu- 
matic Chemiftry, and is the work of Mr. Cooper, who be- 
gins very pregery with an account of what was done in 
this department of fcience before it occupied the attention 
of his friend, and more particularly by Mayow. 

Of Mayow’s chemical works, Mr, Cooper has favoured 
us with a very fatisfattory analyfis, and done ample juftice 
to the ingenious author, from whofe writings he has extraéted 
propofitions, which, as he truly obferves, 


_“ Evidently touch upon the moft brilliant of the pneumatic 
difcoveries of the modern times; and not a little extraordinary 
it 
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it is, that they fhould have remained fo long unknown, unne. 
ticed, and not underftood. The fulphur of Mayow i is decidedly 
the phlogitton of Stahl ; the fire air Pf the former is the fire air 
of Scheele, thedephlogifticated air of Prieftley, and the oxygen 
of Lavoifier. 

“¢ ‘The combination of oxvgen with the blood, by means of 
refpiration, firft difcovered, as was thought by Lavoifier, i is clearly 
ftated by Mayow ; who has alfo foreftalled the elaborate theories 
of Crawford on animal heat, of Go@dwyn on mofcular ftimulus, 
and of Beddoes on the fuccedaneum for refpiration in the foetus.” 
P. 245- 


All this we believe to be true; but Mr. Cooper either 
has no knowledge of the Micrographia and Lampas of Dr. 
Robert Hooke, or has unaccountably overloked them ; for 
in thefe two works a much nearer approach will be found 
to the fundamental doétrines of modern chemiftry, than in 
any thing of Mayow’s; and the Micrographia was publihhed, 
by order of the Royal Society, fo early as the year 1664 
In return, however, tor this omiffion, he mentions, what we 
had hitherto ove erlooked, an experiment of Mr. John Maud, 
who, at fo early a period as 1736, ** procured and confined 
mflammable air from a folution of iron in the vitriolic 
acid ;”’ and, he thinks, we know not on what ground, that 
this expermnent had fuggefted thofe of Mr. Cavendifh, in 
1766: He infinuates, likewife, that Boyle took many hints 
from Mayow, without acknowledgement ; and attributes 
fuch unworthy conduét to the pride of birth, the pride of 
knowledge, the pride of age, ora mean jealoufy of Mayow’s 
abilities; while he contends that Prieftley borrowed from 
no man a fingle hint without acknowledgement! 

That in this re 'peét Prieftley aéted with great fairnefs, we 
are perfectly fatisfied ; but who would attribute, without 
the moft complete evidence, untarrnefs of conduét to fuch 
men as Cavendifh and Boyle? As a chemift, indeed, Mr. 
Cooper appears not to be at home, nor even to know what 
wt is which conflitutes a philofopher. That Prieftley dil- 
covered a greater number of faés in pneumatic chemiftry 
than any other individyal, we are ftrongly inclined to be- 
heve, tor he feems to have madea greater number of éx- 
eriments ; but he hinfelf candidly acknowledges, that “in 
fooking for one thing, he generally found another, often of 
more importance than that of which he wasn queft.”" As 
the knowledge of a number of infulated faés is not ae r 
fophy, fo the difcovery of the greateft nimber of fuch tats. 
eipec: ally when made m this manner, docs not, ol it felt, 
entitle 
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entitle a man to the appelleinn of philofopher. Philofophy 
_jsthe knowledge of the daws of nature; and he, and he only, 
is a difcoverer in PRHOLOP Es, HPs from a number of ex- 
periments, or the contemplation of unqueftioned faéts,. has 
ufcertained one or more of fuch laws. Dr. Black and La- 
voifier have each difcovered at leaft one chemical law of 
nature ; but what /aw or Jaws has Dr. Prieftley difcovered, that 
the prefent author fhould place him above thefe piilclopners 
in the ranks of chemical {cience? He was indeed a {trenuous 
Supporter ot the Stahlian theory to the day of his death; and 
Mr. Cooper enumerates a number of his objeétions to the 
theory by which it has been fuperfeded ; but the {cientific che- 
mift muft obferve, in the ftatement of thefe objections, Mr. 
Cooper’s fuperficial knowledge of either theory *; while 
he will readily ackowledge that of the principles at prefent 
received in chemiftry, all are not equally eftablithed ; though 
the phlogifton of Stahl feems to be completely tan 
The fecond Number of this Appendix is by Mr. Cooper 
likewife, and is entitled, Of Dr. Prieflley’s Metaphyfical Wri. 
tings. Its objeét is to give an hiftorical view of the two 
precious doétrines maintained by Prieftley—that ‘ man is 
nothing more than an organized fyftem of matter,’’—and 
that ** all his actions and volitions are neceffary!’’ The 
author begins by pouring forth fome abufe on the Church 
of England in particular, and on all ¢fablifbed churches, and 
every order of priefthood in general! All this is, no doubt, 
very right; but our American judge falls into a flight mif- 
take, when he reprefents Popery, as yet the prevailing /y/tem 
of the Chriftian world! Popery neither now iz nor ever 
was the prevailing fyftem otf the Chriftian world; for the 
Greck Church, which never acknowledged the fupremacy of 
the Bifhop of Rome, extends over a much larger portion of 
the globe, than all the other churches by which that fu- 
poner has at any time been acknowledged. There is 
owever fomething in the found of the word papery, well 
calculated to excite vulgar prejudice; and therefore it was 
very philcfophical to connett popery with belief in the im- 
materiality of the human foul! It was likewsfe very philo- 
fophical to reprefent all the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, who affed? to believe this doftrine, as having entered 


Que 





* He will perceive likewife his inaccuracy in quoting from 
the Latin Claffics, if not his ignorance of that language. Si 
Pergama dextra defendi potuit, etiam hac defenfa fuiffet, are words 
hot grammatically conftru¢ted, and therefore, we need not add, 
not the words of Virgil. 
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nto orders from unworthy motives, and even to afcribe to 
fimilar motives, “ though by no means operating in the 
fanie degree, much bigotry among the clergy of the. dif. 
fenting intereft!” As there 1s, no doubt, fomething very ho. 
nourable in believing that men have no fouls, it was Jike. 
wife. proper to ogy the Church of England of as many 
mien as poffible, by whom this fublime notion has been en. 
tertained ; and hence, we fuppofe, it is, that this author has 
claimed the learned Dodwell to the diffenters!! He repre. 
fents him, however, as a very weak, though learned man; 
becaufe, ** though ke would not at firf join the eftablith. 
ment (p. 500) he changed his opinion and his conduét in 
this refpeét afterwards!” 

When a man writes with fuch candour as this, it is a pity 
that he is not at fome pains to inform himfelf of the truth 
or falfehood of whatever he may find it expedient to affert? 
Dodwell’s famous book is lying before us ; and, for the fake 
wf Mr. Cooper and his arguments, we are forry to find that 
it furnifhes a complete proof that its author was no mate. 
rialift; that he confidered the human foul as fomething dif. 
tinét from the organization of the brain, or any other part 
of the body ; and that he teaches exprefsly that human fouls 
**do not depend on our grofs erganre bodies, or on any other 
created being, but that they may ///// continue in their du- 
ration, whatfoever other created influences be withdrawn from 
them, if God be pleafed fi// to continue that ordinary pro- 
vidence, which is effentialty neceffary for their continuance, 
who can no more continue than give their own being.” To 
this doétrine we are acquainted with no Chriftian Immate- 
rialift, even among the followers of Baxter or Berkeley, who 
would offer the leaft obje€tion; but this is not all. Dod- 


well was at fir/t a Member of the Eftablifhed Church, and ° 


cannot be faid to have been, at any period of his life, a 
member of any other church! He was indeed difturbed, as 
many other good men were, by what he confidered as the un- 
canonical deprivation of Archbifhop Sancroft, and the other 
Bithops, who, at the Revolution, refufed to transfer their 
allegiance from King James the Second to King William the 
Third ; and during the lives of thefe prelates he adhered to 
their communion, which he confidered as adhering to the 
true Church of England; but at their deaths, when the 
fchifm was at an end, he went whither his duty led him, to 
his parifh church. Thefe fatts will be laid hold of by fome 
wicked Immaterialift, and urged as proofs, that the reports 
of Judge Cooper, whatever they may he in law, are, in mat- 
ters relating to philofophy and theology, entitled to no credit. 

Another 
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Another proof of the fame pofition fuch men will be apt 
to find in the account which is here given of the obje& of 
Warburton’s Divine Legation, which was written, fays this 
author, ‘* to prove that Mofes and the Jews neither believed 
in, nor knew of, a future ftate !’’ Now it muft be confeffed, 
that if any credit be due to the Divine Legation itfelt, its 
object was to prove—not this ftrange pofition, but that as 
in the religion and laws of Mofes, there is-no revelation of 
a future ftate, that religion and thefe laws, or, in other 
words, the Jewifh polity mu/? have been fupported, as the 
Scriptures of the Old ‘Teftament fay it was fupported, by 
an equal Providence, under which piety and virtue were 
rewarded, and idolatry and vice punifhed in the prefent 
flate. 

A third obje&ion will probably be made to this author’s 
accuracy, from what he {ays of the motives which induced 
Dr. Horfley, when Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, to enter 
into controverfy with Dr. Prieflley, on the doétrine of the 
Holy Trinity. 


“ Tt was not the with to dete error, or to eftablith truth—it 
was not from anxiety to fix on a firm footing, fome great and lead- 
ing principle of Chriftianity—it was not the benevolent defign of 
communicating ufeful information on a litigated topic of f{pecu- 
lative theology—it was not the meek and gentle fpirit of fincere 
and patient inquiry, that di¢tated thofe animadverfions *: all 
thefe motives would not only have been borne with patience, but 
would have welcomed and exulted in a temperate difcuflion of 
unfettled opinions, before the tribunal of the public; for by fuch 
difcuffions alone, can the caufe of truth be permanently and ef- 
fentially promoted. No: thefe were not the motives that in- 
fenced the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. It was the nefarious 
and unpardonable attempt to unfettle the faith of eftablifhed 
treeds ; however founded that faith might be, on ignorance or pre 
Jadice, On pardonable mifapprebenfion, or ere mifreprefentaa 
tn, on fallacy, on fal/bood or on fraud. Thefe animadverfions 
proceeded from the morbid irritability of an expeétant eccle- 
attic: from a prudent and prefcient indulgence of the ¢/prit de 
corps: from a dread too, perhaps, left the tottering ftruéture of 
the Church Eftablithment, with all its envied accompaniments of 
SEES and BENEFICES, Of DEACONRIES and ARCHDEACONRIES, 
and CANONRIES and PREBENDARIES, (we fuppofe he means PReE- 
mS ADS.) but what are peaconrigs?) and all the pomp and pride 
artificial rank, and all the pleafures of vausrehalateciitls of 


nts 


* Dr: Horfley’s Animadverfions on Pricley’s Iifcry of the 
Corrupticns of Chrifianity. 
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which this supce furely has his fhare ‘* and lucrative finecure 
connected with it, might be too rudely fhaken by fectarian at. 
tacks!!’’, P. 302. 


This vehement declamation, in which the author pretends to 
affign the fecret motives of his neighbour's conduét, is fucha 
fingular performance, that we are afraid that neither mate. 
rialifls nor unmaterialilts will look on it as adding to his cre. 
dit as a philofophical hiftorian. Yet we think it will admit 
of fome defence, which, in juftice to the author, we thal 
tare. Mr. Cooper is well known to be a neceffarian, 
who believes, that between motive and a€tion, there is 
the very fame relation as between caufe and effeé in phyfics, 
Now, as this latter relation is fuch as unqueftionab y leads 
the human mind to attribute fimilar efleéts to fimuilar -caufes, 
the former relation mult be firch as to lead the mind of a 
neceffarian to attribute fimilar ations to fimilar motives. If 
then Mr. Cooper be confcious, as we are bound to fuppole 
him to be, that he never enters into controverfy with any 
man, nor makes animadverfions on thofe who rudely at 
tack any fyftem or conflitution, of which he is a legal 
guardian, but trom fome-<vor/dly motive, quite different from 
the love of truth, he was undoubtedly authorized, as a necel- 
{farian, to attribute the Archdeacon’s animadverfions on Dr. 
Prieftley to fome wer/dly motive hkewife! If be be not con- 
fcious of fuch worldly-mindednefs in himfelf, we mutt in- 
deed abandon this paflage, however relu€tantly, to the anmad- 
verfions of thofe who may confider it as a farrago of im- 
pious abfurdity, in’ which the author appears to arrogate to 
himfelt chat attribute of the Deity which fearches the heart! 

From this digreffion, for he admits it to be fuch, Mr. 
Cooper returns to the more Immediate fubjett of his Effay, 
or Seé?ion, as he calls it; and gives us fome account of the 
writings of L1sd/es, and Blount, and Coward, and Dedwell, 
and Clarke, and Csilins, and Chi/bull, and Norris, and Toland, 
and Jl artley, and Pricflley, &c. &e. on the human fouls 
but he makes no mention of Archdeacon Blackburn on the 
one fide of the queltion, nor of the Scotch philofopher, Bax- 
ter, on the other. Weneed hardly inform our readers that 
“all the arguinents which have been urged for the immateti- 
aly of mind are here reprefented as very weak, and all the 
argumetits on the other fide as complete demonftrations.— 

Hiariley, however, isthe author’s hero; for he 


«* Has fhewn wiih a weight of fact and argument, amounting 
to demonftration, that all the phenomena of mind may be a& 
counted for from the duowan properties and laws of crganizal 
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arid notwithftanding, that for fome reafon or other he has fo 
far accommodated his work to vulgar prejudice, as. to adopt 
the theory of a feparate foul, though in a very objectionable 
form, it is evidently a clog upon his fyflem, and unneceflary to 
any partof his reafoning. Subititute peErcertion, and his the- 
ory is complete.’? P. 311. 


But what would be gained by fubflituting perception? 
What is perception? Vf it be a fentient demg, diftingt from 
the orgamzed {fyftem, it is the fame thing with what is ufually 
expreffed by the word /ou/, and no fubititution is made. If 
it be a mere faculty or peter, it cannot, fay the mmmate- 
rialifls, be a faculty or power of matter, as fuch; for inertia 
is univerfally allowed to be an effential property of matter, 
as Hartley repeatedly maintains *. But it may be accounted 
for from the known Jaws and properties of organization! So 
fays our author, but Hartley we no fach thing. His 
words, on the contrary, are, ‘1 fee clearly, and acknow- 
ledge readily, that matter and motion, however fubtly di- 
vided, or reafoned upon,-yield nothing more than matter 
and motion {till ; and if by organization any thing elle be 
meant than an arrangement of parts adapted to certain motions, 
we mult contefs. that neither organization nor its /aws are 
known to us; and that the words—known properties and laws 





* He not only maintains this in his book, but appears to have 
been anixious in converfation to difclaim_materialifm.—‘* There 
was but one point,’’ fays his fon, ** in which he appeared anxious 
to prevent any mifapprehenfion of his principles; that point re. 
fpected the immateriality of the foul. He was anxious to dea 
clare, arid to have it underflood, that he was not a materialift. 
He has not prefumed to declare any fentiment refpe@ting the 
nature of the foul, but the negative one, that it-cannot be mia. 
terial, according to any idea or definition that we can form of 
matter, He has given the following definition of matter; viz. 
That it is a mere paffive thing, of whofe very offence it isto be endued 
with a VIS INBRTIZ; for this VIS INERTIA (inertia would 
have been a better expreflion) prefents itfelf immediately in all our 
ebfervations and experiments upon it, aud is infeparable from it even 
ia idea, ‘The materiality therefore of the fenfitive foul is pre 
cluded, by the definition of matter being incapable of fenfation. 
If there be any other element capable of fenfation, the foul may 
confift of that element ; but that is a new fuppofition, ftill leav. 
ing the original queflion concluded in the negative, by the fun. 
damental definition of matter.’’ 

Life and CharaGer of Dr. Hartley prefixed to the Third Vo. 
lume of Objervations, &c, vo. 1791, 
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of organizalisn—are mere jargon. We even fuflpef that 
Judge Cooper himfelf affixes no meaning tothefe words, as 


well as to fome others, which he employs in this difcuflion; 
Thus— 


“« The proper and direé&t train of argument,’ he fays, ‘in fa. 
vour of materialifm, is, that every phenomenon, from which 
the notion of a foul is deduced, is refolvable into feme affection 
of the brain, perceived. That all thought, reflection, choice, 
judgment, memory, the paflions and affections, &c. confift only of 
ideas or fenfations (i. e. motions within that organ) perceived at 
the time. - - - A /enfation is an impreffion made by. fome external 
object on the fenfes ; the motion thus excited is propagated along 
the appropriate nerve, until it reaches the fenfory in the braing 
and it is there only felt or perceived.’’ (P. 314.) 


This may be good philofophy, and worthy indeed of all 
credit, if /weet and ditter, heat and cold, pain and pleafure, be 
fo many motions telt or perceived in the brain! But we 
fhould be glad to know what kind of a motion or colour 
ys, and how it differs from the mofion commonly called the 
whilene/s of fnow; how the tafle of fugar, as it is a mofion in 
the brain, differs from the /a/fe of gall or wormwood ; and 
how the flench of a dunghill differs, as a motion in the brain, 
from the di/euf excited by petulant ignorance arraying ifelf 
in the garb of philofophy ! Even when all this knowledge fhall 
be communicated tous, one queftion will fill remain. What 
is it which perceives all thefe motions, and fo accurately dif- 
tinguifhes them from each other? Do the motions perceive 
themfelves? Are they both caufe and effe&t? This is the 
jargon of Mr. Bellham, to whofe Elements of the Philofaphy 
of Mind the author indeed refers, as to ** an excellent com 

endium, containing by far the beft fummary of what has 
a urged on this as well as on every important queftion of 
morals and metaphyfics!’’ As we have reviewed that pre+ 
cious compendium of f{cience in our 20th and 21ft volumes, 
to them we refer our readers, and to the laft of them par- 
ticularly, for a juft view of Mr. Belfham’s reafonings on the 
nature of the mind of man. 

The prefent author proceeds from materialifm to the quel- 
tion which has been fo long agitated concerning /iberty and ne~ 
ceffity. He treats it as he treated the former queftion, by 
giving an hiftorical view of what had been written on it be- 
fore Hartley and Prieftley; and finds all the writers on the 
fide of liberty weak or wicked men. Edwards, though a 
neceflarian, did not completely underftand the queflion; 
neither did Leibnitz, who is here exhibited as a writer ob- 
fcure 
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feure and infupportably tedious; but Hobbes underflood it 
thoroughly ! 


‘Previous to Hartley’s great work, the queftion of liberty 
and neceflity had been difcuffed between Collins and Clarke, and 
Clarke and Leibnitz, Collins’s Philofophical Inquiry into Hu- 
man Liberty, firft publifhed in 1715, was the only book on the 
fubje&t worth reading, between the time of Hobbes and Hartley, 
and a mafterly and decifive work it is.” P gee. 


Was nothing that Samuel Clarke wrote on the fubjeét 
worth reading? Is not King’s Effay on the Origin of Evil, 
which was written between the times of Hobbes and Haft- 
ley, worth reading? and who is Mr, Cooper, who prefumes 
to decide fo dogmatically on the merits of fuch men? 
Why he is a very great metaphyfician, for in the following 
words he more than infinuates that he is the only man, who, 
fince Hobbes, has thoroughly underftood the queftion!— 
“Collins, in his preface, takes pains to have it underftood 
that he writes in defence of moral neceflity only, and not of 
pbyfical neceflity. A diftinétion without a difference, though 
taken by a// who have fucceeded him!”’—Not furely taken 
by Mr. Coorer, of whom fuch honourable mention is 
here made, (p, 334) as a materialift! 


“¢ The doétrine of neceffity has been oppofed by Dr. Gregory, 
of Edinburgh, but with a weakne/s of argument, and a petulance 
of language, that places his work in ¢he loqwe/ rank among the 
writers who have adopted the fame fide of the queftion. It 
hardly deferved the notice of /o good an advocate (we fuppofe he 
means /o ab/e an opponent) as Dr, Crombie, who has been the 
lateft author on the fubject*. 

** Indeed, the queftion muft now be confidered as /ertled ;' for 
thofe who can refift Collins’s Philofophical Enquiry, the feétion 
of Dr. Hartley on the mechanifm of the mind, and the review of 
the fubject taken by Dr. Prieftley and his opponents (Q. adhe- 


tents?) are not to be reafoned with!’ 


Price and Gregory not to be reafoned with!! They 
certainly are not, with any hope of fuccefs, to be rea- 
foned with by fuch men as Belfham and Cooper; and it 
was probably the confcioufnefs of this that induced the faid 
Mr. Cooper to fail in fulfilling a promife which he had vo- 
luntarily given to Dr. Gregory, to examine the reafoning of 
of his Effay on the Relation a Motive and Aion. It 


—_——— 


* Belfham has written on the fubjeét fince Crombie, 
Ee3 appears 
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appears * that the Doftor, then probably a young author, 
was at uncommon pains to procure the opinions of ‘men of 
fcience, concerning the validity of his reafoning, belore he 
gave it to the world; that for this purpofe he tranfmitted 
his Effay, when yet unpublifhed, to the Doétors Price and 
Prieftley, among others; that by Dr. Prieflley it was fent to 
Mr. Cooper, who, in a letter to Dr. Gregory, declared that 
he had read it, underftood the general nature of the argu. 
ments, and promifed foon to flate the objeétions that had 
occurred to him; that after fix months he apologized for 
unforefeen delay, repeating his promife to fend his remarks 
in the courfe of a few months; and that Dr, Gregory de- 
layed the publication of bis work upwards of twelve months, 
in expeétation of thofe remarks, which, after all, were never 
fent! Now, we muft have leave to tell Mr. Cooper, that it 
was wrong not to fulfil a promife made in fuch circum. 
flances, and requefted for the purpofe of preventing a can- 
did and ingenuous young man from publifhing, as a demon. 
Sftration, a weak argument; for, as Dr. G. obferves jn his 
letter to Dr. Prieflley, the reafoning of his E/fay, if it be 
not demonflration, muft be ftark nonfenfe. Dr. G. had then 
siven no offence either.to Dr. Prieftley or to Mr. Cooper; 
3 had requefted as a favour that they would ftate their ob-' 
jyeétions, if they had any, to his premifes, and point out, 
any fallacy in the reafoning ; he had expreffed his anxiety 
left, in the application of mathematica] reafoning to fuch a 
fubje€t, he might have fuffered fome fallacy to efcape 
his attention; and he folemnly promifed to fupprels hy 
work, if the reafoning fhould be fhown to be any thing lels 
than ftri€t demontftration, and to exprefs his gratitude to thole 
by whole remarks he fhould be prevented trom difgracing 
himfelf in the eyes of the world. Such a requeft pro- 
ceeding from fuch motives, few men could have reiifted; 
but it was refifted by both our neceffarians, tll now, that, 
a‘ter the lapfe of fifteen years, one of them, from the other 
fide of the Atlantic, has pronounced the argument of Dr, 
Gregory's Fflay peculiarly weak, and its author not to be 
reafoned with! This is perfettly worthy of the man who 
accufes Horfley of ignorance and difhonefly, infolence and 
abfurdity! who favs (p. 327) that the faculty, called the 
will, is a fate of the dedy! who affirms that the Dogtors Reid 
and Beattie have f. llen into perfec? oblivion! and who gravely 


prefers Belfham’s Elements of the Philofophy of the Mind to 


——~< 


* Introduétion to Dr. Gregory’s Philjephical and Literary 
Effays, pp. 247—288. Mr 
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Mr. Profeffor Stewart’s work bearing the fame title ; though 
he is gracioufly plea‘ed to allow that both works have merit 
in their way / 

With refpe& to Dr. Gregory's reafoning againft the ne- 
cefity of Hume and Priefiley, we beg leave to fay, that, if 
there be any truth in geometry and algebra, it is a complete 
demenfiration that the relation of motive to aciion is not the 
fame with the relation of caufe to effe in phyjics ; and that 
it is abfurd to argue from the one relation tothe other. The 
mechanifm of mind therefore is a mere chimera; and Col- 
lins’s diftinétion between a moral and a phvfcal necellity, 
{uppofing the former pofhible, is not, as the prefent author fo 
confidently affirms, a diftinétion without adifference. Every 
man feels, or imagines that he feels himfelf tree; and Dr. 
Gregory's demonftration, by deflroying the arguments em- 

loved by the neceffarians to prove this feeling de/ujive, has 
{ufliciently eftablifhed the freedom of the human will, and 

roved that God is not the author of fin. Volitions cannot 

free, fay the neceffarians, becaufe there cannot be an effec? 
without a caufe. To which it is fufficient to reply, that vo 
litions are not effeéts, nor motives, caufes;- and th.t the 
relation between the two former correlatives has been ftniétly 
demonftrated to be fomething quite different from the rela- 
tion between the latter*, Man has it generally in his power, 
when different motives are prefented to him, to fufpend ac- 
tion entirely till he has deliberated between the two; and if, 
aiter due deliberation, he make a wrong choice through 
mere ignorance, moral guilt will not be imputed to him. 
This is all for which the rational opponents of neceflity con- 
tend; but they might have gone on contending for it to the 
end of the world without filencing their adveriaries, had not 
the queftion been transferred from the ambiguous language 
of metaphyfies to the diagrams and fymbols of mathematics. 
Belfham and Cooper are not indeed yet filenced; but as lon 
as they fhall content themfelves with affirming that the quel- 
tion is fettled, and that their opponents are not to be reafoned 
with, the man who may be difpofed to take them for his 
guides, fhould proceed a ftep turther, and, on the venerable 
authority of the Council of Trent, admit the dvetrine of 
tran{ubitantiation. 


- 
| zi 





~~ 


* Dr. Gregory’s Effay on this fubje&t was publithed before 
the commencement of our critical labours, but fome idea of his 
mode of reafoning may be colleéted from our review of Mr. Bel« 
fham’s work, to which we have already referred. 
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The third Number of the Appendix, by Mr. Codpe: 
likewife, is entitled Of Dr. Prieflley's Politica! Warks and 
Opinions ; but it contains nothing worthy of particular atten. 
tion. Priefley and Paine are the only poll tical writers whom 
this author deems un exceptionable; and the American con. 
ftitution is the only legitumate government that the world 
has yet feen! Locke, and Milton, and Harrington, are but 
half-way maintainers of the rights of men; while Tucker 
and Montefquieu have not been deemed worthy of even 
being mentioned | This may pals current in America; but 
we fhould infult the good fenfe of our Engliih readers, were 
we to employ a fingle moment in expofing its folly. It is 
but juftice, however, to fay, that Prieftley feems to have 
been a more moderate republican than his friend; and that 
he occafionally expreffed difepprobation of fodden and 
violent reforms. 

The fourth Number is on Dr. Prieftley’s M/fcellaneous 
Writings, and may be confidered as a kind of review of his 
Grammar ; his Leétures on the Theory of Language ; on Ora- 
tory and Criticifm ; and on General Hiftory and Civil Policy. 
We read this paper with confiderable fatisfaétion, till, to- 
wards the end, when we found the author, who himfelf evi- 
dently underftands neither Greek nor Latin, fuppofing the 
late Bi fhop Horfley mceapadle ot reading either the Phado of 
Plato in the original, or the commentary of Olympiodorus, 
and therefore under the neceflity of flealing his own Platonic 
notions of the Trinity from the learned Mr. Taylor’s Tranj- 
lation of Olymp: ‘odorus !! This, we confefs, excited our in- 
dignation ; but 15 at indignation very quickly fubfided, when 
we found the author foon afterwards pleading, againtt his 
mafter too, for the not improbubi ility of Darwin’s doétrine of 
equivocal generation, and for the barmleffnefs of atheifm!!! 
That Bifhop Horfley, who never treated fuch theoritts with 
ceremony, fhould by Mr. Cooper be called the fneering, 
farcaftic, infolent and intolerant Bifhop of “ Rochefter,” 
appeared no longer furprifing; but we were fill a little 
furprifed, that,.in the very fame note, the man who has 
fuch an abhorre nce of /neering, fhould, when animadvert- 
ing on Dr. Horfley’s Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of St. Albans, call its author—* a faint m crape; 
but ewice a faint in fatin!’? Have illiterate fciolifts, and 
unitarians, and democrats, and American judges an un- 
queihonable right to fneer at every defender of ancient 
truth; and may not a man otf learning, almoft unrivalled, 
exprels [ome contempt of fuch worthlefs fcribblers ? 

To this Number are fubjoined fome fugitive pieces by 


Dr. Prieilley, 
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Dr. Prieftley, which were originally publifhed in newfpapers 
and magazines, and are deemed by the editor worthy of being 
preferved. In the firft of them bya Quaker in Politics, mach 
{found advice, under the title of Maxims of Political Arith- 
metic, is given to the Americans refpeéting trade, and the 
conduét which they ought to obferve towards the belligerent 

wers of Europe; the fecond is a vain attempt to vin- 
dicate Dr. Franklin from the charge brought againft him, 
of inflaming that {pint of difcontent among the Ame. 
ricans, which foon afterwards produced the great explo- 
fion that feparated them for ever trom their mother- 
country ; and the third, which was never before publifhed, 
is an impotent attack on the character of Mr. Burke. The 
following extraét from the Maxims of Political Arithmetic, 
is worthy of notice; becaufe, if the tatts be as they are 
ftated, it feems to be a complete confutation of the author’s 
reafonings againft religious cfablifhments, as well as of his 
friend’s pleadings for the harmlef{ne{s of atheifm. 


‘© A ftranger naturally expects to find a greater fimplicity of 
manners, and more virtue, in this wea country, as it is called, 
(America), than in the old ones. But a nearer acquaintance with 
it, will convince him, that an eas how eafily fubfiftence is 
procured here, and confequently how few incitements there are 
to the vices of the lower claffes efpecially, there is IMs virtue 
a3 well as lefs knowledge, than in moft of the countries of 
Europe. In many parts of the United States (where there is no 
eftablifhment) there is alfo lefs religion, at leaft of a rational and 
ufeful kind. And where there is no fenfe of religion, no fear of 
God, or refpect to a future ftate, there will be no good morals 
that can be depended on. Laws may reftrain the exceffes of 
vice, but they cannot impart the principles of virtue.’’ P. 446, 


The fifth Number of the Appendix contains a fummary 
of Dr. Prieftley’s religious opinions, as they appeared to 
Mr. Cooper; and the fixth, by Mr. Chriftie, is a review 
of his theological works, with occafional extraéts, expreflive 
of his fentiments and opinions; and obfervations on his 
charaéter and condué as a Chriftian minifter. 

In neither of thefe differtations, if differtations they may 
be called, is there any thing to arreft our attention or 
that of our readers. hoever has read Dr. Prieftley’s 
theological writings, has formed for himfelf, if he thought 
it worth while, a f{ummary of his religious opinions, without 
the aid of Mr. Cooper; and in Mr. Chriftie’s review there is 
neither erudition nor reafoning. In one refpeét, indeed, it is 
valuable, becaufe by the multitude of extraéts, it difplays 
the Dr.’s zeal in the caufe of unitarianifm ; his rooted wa 
tility 
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tility to the ecclefiaflical conftitution of his country; his 
rude railings againft what he calls the idolatrous worthip of 
the Church of England; and thus demonitrates, in oppo. 
fition to the plea let up by himfelf and his fon, that the {uf 
picions etertaine: 1 of his difaffelion, at thetime of the riots 
at Birmingham, were far from groundleis. It difplays, 
likewrle, much vanity in the doctor, who is here repreiented 
as {upp Ming, (p- 750) that his ** abfence from England 
migit accelerate the reflection of his countrymen ;” a degree 
of imporiarce which no private individual of modefly 
would ailume to himlelf, and which was aflumed, without 
any ground, by Dr. Priefllev, whofe emigration made in 
England no greater blank than would have been made by 
the emigration of his footman. It is therefore ridiculous 
in Mr, Chriitie, alter the proots which he has given of his 
friend’s continued efforts to overturn the Brith Conflitu- 
tion, of which the Lilabhihed Church forms an eflential 
part, to {ay that his emigration ** will reflect indelible dif. 
grace on tie bemape and {pirit of the high-church party, 
and of the abjett ftate politicians of his time!” Neither 
Churchmen nor S ate! men drove him away; but fince he 
choie to banith himfell, it would have been very extra- 
pies if ether S.atefmen or Churchmen, whether high 
or kw, hed folicited the return of the man, who for more 
than twenty years hid laboured inc effantly to overturn, what 
ut was their bounden duty to fupport ; - who ligmatized with 
the opprobrious name ot idolat ors, all the inhabitants of the 
empire, except Je ws and a few gaitarian C} niftians ; who 
had lately been ele¢ied a member of the National Convention 
of France; and oot at the time of his emigrauion, was 
corr ag ting with the enemies of his country ! 

The blind partiality betrayed by Mr. Chriflie through 
the whole of this review, is indeed as conf{picuous as his 
wery faperficial Knowledge of the fubj< ‘tts on which he has 
cholen to pronounce with the utmoft confidence, Dr. 
Preficy’s theological writings are almoft all controverfial ; 


an e reviewer declares him to be, in every controverly, 
fuperior to his antago uifts! His quotations from ancient 
authors, are uniformly made with fairnefs and accuracy! 


he never mrflakes the fente of thoie authors! lis reafonings 


are always logical and conclufive! on every occafion he 
flacs the fentiments of bis antagonifls with candour, 
and, though he ilyles them rdoiators, he treats them with be- 

coming re{ipett! ‘ 
Bithhop Horfley, M:. Badcock, and even Dr. Price, 
though a Diffenter and Anan, are the reverie of all co 
then 
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their quotations from ancient authors are partial and garbled ! 
when they differ from Dr. Prieftley about the fenfe of thefe 
writers, they betray either ignorance or fraud! their rea. 
fonings are mere fophifms! when they detect Dr. PrieMey’s 
fuperficial knowledge ot the Greek tongue and ancient phi. 
lofophy, they lofe figiat of the refpeét due to fo great a man] 
and all thefe learned difcoveries have been made by a man, 
who talks {p. 714) of the eternal organization of the Son of 
God! and who was educated asa mechanic or thopkeeper 
inthe town of Montrofe, North Britain. Notwithftandin 
this partiality, which muit be obvious to every man soghinndl 
with the controverfial writings thus reviewed, there are 
readers, On whom Mr. Chriltie’s ftatement will have the 
defired effe€&t; for he makes long extratts from the writings 
of Dr. Prieftley, that his arguments may appear to the belt 
advantage in his own words; but from Horley and Badcock 
he extraéts only fentences or fragments of fentences, de- 
claring them no fufficient reply to the reafonings of his 
oracle; and talks all the while of candour and the love of 
tiuth} ! 

The four pofthumous Difcourfes, which are added to thefe 
volumes, do honour to Dr. Prieitley. ‘They are lt. On the 
Duty of mutual Exhortation; 2. On Faith and Patience; and 
$.and 4. On the Change which took Place in the Charaéter of 
the Apofties after the Refurrection of Jefus Chrift; and are 
pious, argumentative, and perfpicuous. ‘The writer's zeal 
for unitarianif{m occafionally appears; but it is not in itlelf 
offenfive; and after the violence of Meflrs. Cooper and 
Chriftie, it muft be confidered as nothing more than the 
earnelt endeavour of a well meaning man to let flip no 
opportunity of inculcating on others what he himielf believes 
tobe truth. The Sermons indeed exbibit an amiable view 
of Dr. Prieftley’s mind, and tend to confirm us in the 
opinion, which we formed on reading his Memoirs, that his 
errors, great as we think them, were the natural refult of 
his early education; but that his virtues, likewife many and 
great, were all his own. ' 





Art. VIL. The Oriental Mifcellany, confifling of Original 
Productions and Tranflations. Volume the Firfl.  8vo. 
295 pp. Calcutta. 1798. 


LTHOUGH feveral years have elapfed fince the publi- 

™ cation of this volume, yet, like many other works 
printed at Calcutta, it has been very flow in reaching this 
country, 
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country, and 1s even now, we have reafon to think, by 
little known in ” turope, We fhall not therefore apologize 
for the latenefs of our notice, but proceed to inform our 
readers that it is aColleétion of Eilays, Tranflations,and Mif. 
cellane ‘ous Papers on various Branches of Oriental Lit erature, 
compiled by the ingentous and indefatigable Mr. Gladwin, 
who is indeed, himfelf, the author or tranflator of the mof 
valuable and mterefting articles, 

On a fimilar plan, but in a larger form, two works pres 
ceded this, both from the Calcutta prefs. One entitled the 
Afiatice Mifcellany, in two quarto Volumes, was publithed in 
the years 1785 and 1786. This was fucceeded in 1789, by 
the New Afiatre Mifceilany ; allo in quarto, and containing like 
the former, a great variety of initructive and entertaining 
matter ; of this, we believe, two numbers only were printed, 
forming toget ther one volume of about two hundred and 
fixty pages. 

We regret that thofe compilations have been difcontinued, 
yet the Mifcellany betore us, though not equal in bulk, 
icems no unworthy fucceflor to thofe abovementioned, and 

can boaft of one advantage not poflefled by then—it is il- 
luftrated with feveral engrav ings, neatly coloured. 

Of this volume the Contents are—1. An Extra& from 
the Tarikh Tebry, containing an Account of the Seventy 
Y ears Captivity of the Jews. 2. A Firmaun of Akber, on 
the Appoin tment of Shabaz Khan to the Soubahdary of Mal- 
wah. 3. A Firmaun of the fame Emperor, granting Remil, 
fion of certain Duties. 4. A Firmaun ot Aurungzebe, re- 
{petting certain Abufes in the Government of Gujerat. 5. 
Another Firmaun of the fame, concerning Tribute. 6. A 
Diflertation on the Revenues of Government, and of landed 
Tenures, according to the Mahomedan Law. 7. Curfory 
Remarks on Countries, by William Hunter, Efg. 8, An 
Account of the Leucoryx, or White Antelope. 9. An Ac- 
count of the Thibet Mufk. 10. Original Letters from a 
Father to his Son, on various Subjetis. 11. Plato’s Ia- 
ftruétions to Anftotie, from the Ukhlack Naffery. 

We hall extraét the firft article of this Mifceilany, which 
is the Hiftorvy of Bahman, King of Perfia, alfo called Ardt- 
fheer derazdeft or the long-handed ( Aytaxerxes Longimanus) 


‘and cel lebrated in the Bible (Book of Kings, Ezra, &c.). 


This is given by Mr. Gladwin, from the Tarith Tebry, a 
Chronicle, written originally in Arabic by a learned native 
ot Tebreftan, who died in the year 923 of our ara; it con- 
tains a General Hiflory of the World, from Adam to the 
author's time, 
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rt When Bahman, the fon of Isfendiar, fucceeded his grand- 
father Guthtafp, and reigned at Balkh, he fent heralds into 
every country, and received tokens of fubmiffion from all na. 
tions, excepting the children of Ifrael, who were inereaied ex. 
ceedingly, and had placed over themfelves a king. This Prince, 
from excefs of arrogance and prefumption, flew the herald whom 
Rahman had fent to Syria and Jerufalem. The rage of Bahman 
being thereby kindled, he fent for Bxthinu/r*, whom he reinttated 
in the government of Chaldea and Syria, with all the other 
lands over which he had before borne fway. And he com- 
manded him, faying, ‘ collect as many troops as you may think 
neceflary, and go and deflroy again Jerufalem as completely as 
you did before.’ And Bahan fent along with Bukhtnufr three 
wife men (or counfellors) one named Darius +, who was the fon 
of aruler ; another called Koreith, the fon of Unkiwau; and the 
third was Ahafuerus, the fon of Kecrifh, the fon of Jamafp the 
fage. 

« Bukhtnufr marched into Chaldea, where he {pent a year in 
augmenting his army, and making the neceflary arrangements for 
his expedition. At that time the territory of Mouful was go. 
verned by a defcendant of Senacherib, who, when Bukhtnuft was 
preparing to invade Jerufalem, joined him with a large force. 
Bukhtnufr received him courteoufly, and at length gave him the 
command of the advanced army, with which he committed great 
flaughter in all the countries through which he paffed in his 
route to Jerufalem: and he carried away into captivity one hun- 
dred thoufand youths, befides men and women. Not fatisficd with 
dilapidating the cities, he covered the ruins with earth ;-——he 
particularly commanded every foldier to fill his thield with earth 
of the defert of Syria, and to fling the contents on the ruins of Je- 
tufalem. Having thus totally defolated that city, he departed 
for Irak, with thi captives, among whom was the King, whom 
Bukhtnufr fent to Bahman, after having flain his fons with his 
own hand. Bahman commanded the King alfo to be put to 
death, and in reward of the fervices of Bukhtnufr, gave him fove- 
teign dominion over the territories of Babylon and Irak, even 
unto the borders of Ethiopia. Whilft Bukhtnufr reigned in 
Chaldea, he muftered the captives, and having fele¢ted from 
amongft them tor his own honourable fervice, one hundred thou- 
fand men of the beft families, he diftributed other fix thoufand 
amongft his Captains. Bukhtnufr reigned. forty years, and then 
died, leaving a fon, named Morduckh J, whom Bahman confirmed 
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* Nebuchadnezzar, who in the Arabic Verfion of the Bible 
iscalled Bukhtnufr. | 

+ This feems to be Darius, the Mede, mentioned in Daniel 
X31, 

+ Evil Merodich, 2 Kings xxv. 27. : “alk. 
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in the kingdom. He reigned twenty-three years, and was fue, 
ceeded by his fon Yelubnufr*. He had reigned but a thort time 
when he meditated a revolt from his liege Sovereign; but the 
plot was difcovered, and communicated to Bahman, by Ahafuerys 
the fage. Bahmar loaded him with honours on the occafion, and 
wrote a letter to Darias the counfellor, faying, Slay thou the 
traitor Yelubnufr, whofe kingdom I have conferred upon thee, 
aflume chou the government thereof.’—Darius accordingly put to 
death Yelubnufr, and reigned in his ftead with fuch jaftice as re, 
ftored the kingdom to a ftate of happinefs and profperity. Bak. 
man rejorcing thereat, was heatd to fay, ‘ thefe wife men merit 
confidence and promotion, every department of government onght 
to be entrufted to the management of men of piety and of pleaf. 
ing manners ; in order that theempire may flourifh by their pru. 
dent and upright adminiftration,’ 

*€Some years after this period, the King of Hind and Sind 
having revolted, Bahman fent againit him Ahafuerus, at the head 
of a large army. He fubdued the King of Hind and Sind, and 
flew him; in return for which frvices Bahman beftowed on him 
thefe kingdoms. 

«© Darius, after having retgned three years in Irak, died, when 
Bahman cenferred the kinedom on Ahafuerus, commanding him 
to leave a Lieutenant in Hind, and refide himfelf in Irak, the 
centre of his dominions. Ahafuerus having accordingly ap. 
pointed a Lieutenant to rule over Hind and Sind, fixed his own 
reftdence in Trak, where he enjoyed a profperous reign. Some 
time after his arrival in Irak, he releafed the children of Ifrael 
from captivity. He married an Ifraelitifh woman, named After +, 
and fhe bare him a fon, whom he named Kyras-t. Ahafuerus 
held in high eftimation the children of Ifrael, and gave them 
free aceefs to his perfon, calling them his kinfmen, and the de. 
foendants of the prophets and fages. But for fear of offending 
Bahman he did not give tiem leave to return to Jerufalem. 

‘© When Kyrus was fourreen years old, Ahafcerus died, and 
Pahman conferred the kingdom on the fon. God beftowed the 
gift of prophecy upon Daniel, whofe doctrine Kyrus embraced, 
and forfook the worthipping of fire, but unknown to Bahman. 

© Tn the thirteenth year of the reign of Kyrus Bahman died, 
when the former openly proteffed the religion taught by Daniel, 
and encouraged his fubjects to liften to the words of that prophet, 
whom he had commanded to infruct them in the law of Motes. 

‘© Then Daniel atked permiffion to go himfelf to rebuild the 
city and temple cf Jerufalem. But Kyrus refufed his requeft, 
faying, ‘I ftand in need of a thoufand faithful counfellors and 
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guides, how then can I confent to deprive myfelf of your per. 
fonal aid in the government of my kingdom.’ He however 
permitted the children of Ifrael to return to Jerufalem. From 
the time that Bukhtnufr carried away the captives, until che death 
of Kyrus, Daniel had refided in Babylon and Irak twenty-two 
years. After the death of Kyrus, he returned to Jerufalem, and 
there {pent his lite in devotion.’? P. 13. 


We have already mentioned that the Chronicle of Tebry 
was originally written in Arabic, but it is Known at preient 
only through the medium of a Perfian tranflation, from 
which Mr. "Gladwin has extra€ted the paflage above given. 
This tranflation is itfelf a work of confiderable antiquity, have 
ing been made in the year 352 of the Hegira (of Chrift 963). 
As much curious matter has been added on the fubjeét of Per- 
fian biftory and antiquities, by the tran{lator, who was well 
verfed in the learning and religion of the fire-worlhippers, 
M. D’Herbeldt is inclined to preter this verfion to the 
Arabic original, which, according to the general opimon, was 
fuppofed to be irrecoverably loft. Yet an Ortentalift of our 
acquaintance is fortunate enough to have obtained fome va- 
luable fragments of the Arabic text, and to have di'covered 
traces of two pertett copies lately inexiftence, one at which 
bears fuch teftimonies of genuine antiquity, that it is tra- 
ditionally celebrated as a manufcript from the pen of ‘Tebry 
himfelf, «© The great ‘ Livy of the Arabians,” as Mr. 
Ockley files him (Hift. of the Saracens, Vol. II. Introd. 
p. XXXiii.) the \ very parent of their hiflofy, and, (adds he) 
as far as 1 could find by inquiry, given over for loft in 
Arabic. I formerly inguired of my predeceflor, Dr. Luke, 
concerning him, who faid he h id never m et Ww ith him in the 
Raft, and "that he was to be defpatred of in Arabic. M. 
D'Herbelot fays the fame.”’—Our friend, Wie i enter 
tains fuch flrong hopes of obtaining at leall a copy trom 
one of thofe manufcripts above-mentioned, that he has re- 
trained from publifhing his Tranflations of the Perfian Chro- 
nicle, until he fhall have had an opportunity of collating it 
with the Arabic original; that there is a confiderable it. 
terence between them he has reafon to fufpeét, from the 
fragments already in his poffeffion. 

We now proceed to another article in the Mifcellany be- 
fore us, entitled, ‘* Curfory Remarks on Places in the Pe- 
niniula, and on the Continent of Hindooftan, by W. Hun- 
ter, Efq.’’ Having defcribed Trivatore, Ongole, Raja- 
mu ndry ej izagapatam, and Vizanagarum, the pgenows tia- 


Vveller mentions the large and populous town of Purfotem 
Chatta, 
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Chatta, on the fea fhore, and its celebrated Temple of Jaga. 
maul. 


« This,’’ fays he, page 109, “ is a {quare arca of about two 
hundred yards each face, farronnded by a wall of confiderable 
height, on the outfide of which is a walk, fhaded by plantain 
trees, and enclofed with alow wall. On ceach fide of the area js 

gate, and thefe look to the four cardinal points. Near to the 

eat within the arca is a tower, 214 fect in height. It is nearly 
of the ferm of a fugar-loaf, is decorated with variety of {cul 
ture, painted white, with fome itreaks of red, and has a glo. 
bular ornament at top. Between this and the oppofite wall are 
two other towers, but much lower than the firlt. Before th 
eaftern gate ftands a pillar, about pe Aad se in Tt isa fingle 
piece of black ftone, fupported on a bafe which confifts of feveral 
fteps, and ctowned at the top with a kind of capital. The bafe 
is sarteelly carved. It was brought abou it the year 1780 from 

» black Pagoda, which Ites to the northw ard of this place, but 

the natives fay it came originally from Burdwan, and was tranf. 
ported at a great enpEnCe. Re ithin the north gate on each fide of 
the entrance, 1s the figure of a white clephar it, as large as the life. 
To the northward of the te: saale, at the end of a very broad and 
regular ftreet, in which are many good houfes belonging to the 
Brahmans, is an artificial t: ank; about 169 yards iquare, enclofed 
by a ftone wall. To the weitward of the temple is another 
tank, fmaller than the former ; ‘but the ground here being higher, 
there are feveral fteps for defcending to the furface of the water; 
near the edge of this tank there are two {mall temples, in 
which lamps are kept conftantly burning. About the fame place 
is a large figure cutin ftone. ‘(he head, above the nofc, refem- 
bles the human ; the nofe is very prominent and pointed ; but the 
mouth is exceflively wide, ee ‘that of fome beaft of prey ; below 
the nofe are two enormous whifkers; the body refembles that of 
a lion; between his for 2 les gs appears the head of an« lephant, the 
body of which hes under that of the monftcr, and is about half 
his fize*. Several figures of the fame kind, but fmaller, are to 
be feen in the ad jacent parts. Near to this ere eretted feveral 
ftones, about thtee feet high, on each of which is formed, 1 
alte reliewo, fome particalar figure ; of thefe the moft remarka- 
able reprefents a woman, who feems to be dying of famine oF 
fome lingering difeafe ; on her head is placed a fkuil, and round 
her neck is a chain comp ofed of fkulls ; her f features are the mol 
ghattly that can be i imag ined ; the eyes funk deep in the fo k ets 


the check bones very pron ninent ; in fhort, atrae fweies (pps 
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feem almoft bare, and the belly is retra¢ted towards the fpine ; 
the thighs and legs prefent nothing but fkin and bone*. She fits 
crofs-legged on another human figure, which is lying along. 
This figure is plump, and has every appearance of being tery young, 
excepting that it has a pair of large muttaches. At fome dif- 
tance from this place, and nearer to the great temple, is a fquare 
platform, raifed about ten feet from the ground, and in the mid. 
dle of this are ereéted two pillars, joined at top by a kind of 
arch, which refembles the gothic, but not exactly, for each of 
the {weeps of which it is compofed, confitts of three {maller 
arches. The whole is adorned with variety of fculpture." 
Point, 


A well-coloured plate occurs, p. 126, reprefenting the, 
Leucoryx, which, from its fize and fhape, has rather the: 
appearance of a cow than of an antelope, although it 16 
clailed as the latter by zoologifis, on account of its 
horns, which are annulated half way, from the bale to the 
tip, flender, flightly incurvated, and nearly two feet in 
_ length. The Arabs, however, feem to conlider this crea 
ture rather as a cow than an antelope, and accordingly 
Byle it Bukret al Vahafh. The fubjeét of the engraving 
was 2 female leucoryx, ‘from the Ifland of Bahrein, an the 
Perfian Gulph. Another neatly coloured plate, p. 128 
reprefents the Thibet Mufk, by fome reckoned a fpecies of 
goat, by others a deer, and by many confidered as a variety 
of the roebuck: it has two long tufks in the upper jaw, no 
cutting teeth, eight {mall cutting teeth in the lower jaw, no 
horns. It inhabits the lofty mountains which divide Tar- 
tary from Hindooftan, where the fubjeét of this print was 
caught, and fent in 1797 to Sir John Shore, now Lord 
Teignmouth. 

We flronely recommend to fudents- of the Perfian lan- 
guage, the ** Letters from a father to his Son,” contained 
mthis Volume. Like the “ Firmauns,”’ which precede, and 
the * Inflruétions of Plato,” which foilow, they are printed 
in the original charatter, with an Englith verfion on the 
Oppolite page. To Mr. Gladwin, we believe, may be, 
aicribed the me:it of thefe excellent tranflations, and we 
hope foon to announce a continuation of his interefting 
mifcellany, 
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* This fi gure, excc ‘pt in the article of fex, agrees with that ‘of 
Ywora, in Sir William Jones’ s Effay ori the Gods of Greece, 
ltaly, and India, and doubtlefs is. meant for Celi, ‘h e Cenfort of 
the Stygian Jov eA fats Refearchesy Vol. I. p. 249. 
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Gilpin’s Dialsgues on varions SubjeRs. 


Art. VIII. Dialernes on Various Subjects. By the Jat 


William ¢ rilpin, M. A. Prebendary of Salifbury, and Vicar 
of Boldre in New Fore?. Publifhed by bis Truflecs for the 


fearful of mifleading you in a point of fuch importance ; when 
Ahad foriunately a converfation on the fubject with my er 
jor 


~ 


Benefit of Ars Schoolat Boldre. Svo. 543 pp. Price Os ‘ 
Cadell and Davies. 1807. 
HE advantages and difadvantages of an author's com , 
municating his opinions in the form of dialogue have ) 
been frequently difcuffed. It is certainly no eafy matter 
to preferve a uniform confiftency with refpeét to ume, Gin ' 
¢umftance, character, and fentiment; but when this is fin&ly 
obferved, it feems to be a pleafing and mmprefhive method of i 
managing an argument, of mtroducisg and an{wering ob- . 
jections and diiliculties, of illuftrating a queftion by inci. ( 
dental remarks, and of enlivening it by pertinent anecdotes, t 
For the character of the late Mr. Gilpin, whofe poilhumous c 
Work this is, we entertain a fincere reipeéi. He was a very i 
accomplifhed fcholar, zealous, diligent and ufetul im his d 
profeflion ; and as a writer, on all the fubjetts he undertook 0 
to difeufls, entitled to very confiderable reputation. N 
We thall take thefe Dialogues in their proper order. The 0 
firft is on the fubjeét of Dialogue Writing. The author 0 
juftifies Dialogue Writing from the high authority of the P 
Greek and Roman philofophers, and points out the rules ‘ 
beft adapted to this {pecies of compofition. The whole ol C 
thefe rules may be comprehended in a ftriét regard to _ 
confiftency, and that thé dialogue fhould not be too long . 
protracted. | m 
econd Dialogue is on the multifarious fabjeét of | w 
Education, which is to be preferred, public or private. fo 
The {peakers are Archbithip Tenifon and the great Lord th 
The quefiion is introduced by the Archbilhop’s th 
producing a letter from Sir Charles Bruton requiring bis th 
Grace's advice about the difpofal ot his fon. After a long Hi 
difcuffion of the various arguments for and againft pubhe th 
and domeftic education, the Archbifhop 1s induced to fend pl. 
the following an{wer to his friend’s enquires. pl 
«© My very worthy triend, ti 
«* [ hope you will excufe my delay in anfwering your letter; bu 
as this delay hath enabled me to anfwer it with better effect. act 
I had been ruminating much on the fabje& you propofed to me, 
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lord prefident * ; whom I accidentally met laft week at Windfer. 
For myfelf, I inclined rather to a private education. My lord 
feemed rather inclined to a public one; on which he made many 
good obfervations ; the heads of which you will find, together 
with my anfwers, in the inclofed paper. As the evening how. 
ever grew late, before we had finithed our converfation, we . 
agreed to continue it the next morning, at Sir Nathaniel 
Digby’s with whom Lord Somers was then on a vifit. For 
myieif, I was very happy to have the opportunity of knowing 
the fentiments of two fuch able judges of life and manners, be- 
fore I gave you my own.—We met at nine; and after breakfatt 
retired into an alcove in the garden Where lord Somers, and | 
went over nearly the fame ground, we had gone over before ; 
only fomewhat more in the argumentative form, as we had each 
had a night’s preparation. 1 obferved however that in this re- 
view of the argument, each of us tended rather to the other's 
opinion. Lord Somers feemed to lay more ftrefs on the cor. 
tuptions of a public education than he had done before ; and I, 
on the deficiences of a private one. Sir Nathaniel, having 
heard what we both had to fay, with his ufual difcernment mo. 
derated between us. He told us handfomely, that there was too 
much argument on both fides of the queftion to give up either. 
My lord prefident, faid he, has fhewn fo ftrongly the neceflity 
of an early introdu@tion to the world, that I think it cannot br 
overlooked in education. At the fame, turning to me, you have 
pointed out fo many grofs corruptions in the general management 
of fchools, that I think we mutt be very wary how we truft ou 
children in any of them.—Let me then propofe a compromife, 
Chufe the moft virtuous fchool you can—where the head is not 
neglected ; but where the heart is more attended to: and wher¢ 
religion is made more an obje& than learning. Here let your boy 
continue, till he is twelve or thirteen: In five or fix years he 
will have fhaken off the ideas of the nurfery ; and have gained 
fome knowledge, both of the world, and of himflf. About 
that time, fooner or later, his paifions begin to rife; and that is 
the critical period, when I confider the vices of fchools both in 
the way of knavery, and fenfuality, to be the moft mifchievous. 
Hitherto they have made little impreffion. This is the time 
then, (applying himfelf to me) when your fcheme fhould take 
place. If you can find a good tutor, you will certainly, by 
placing your fon under him, I think, reap the advantage in 
point of morals—and in my opinion in point of learning alfo. 
{ know not, added he, what you claffical gentlemen may think, 
but it appears to me a very great wafte of time, to lay it out on 
acquiring the proprictics, and elegancies of a dead language ; which 
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is nearly all that our public {chools profefs. ' For myfelf, T own 
freely 1 loft much time in thofe putfuits, which I have" fince 
found of little or no advantage to me. 

“* In my time I could have made Latin verfes with any bo 
of my ftanding ; and cotid’ have ecompofed, at leaft as F'then 
thought, in pure Ciceronian ftyle. At prefent, for “want of 
ufing faculties, which’ I never had any ufe for, 1 fhouid be 
afhamed of fhewing either fach verfes, or fuch Latin, as F could 
row write to the lads of any of the upper forum of “our great 
{chools. If a youth can read, and underfland a dead language, 
it feems to me all that is neceffary. At the age of thirteen, or 
fourteen, his mind fhould therefore be opened by knowledge ; 
and this will certainly be effeéted better by the particular ap. 
plication of a tutor, than in the beft grammar fchool. 

** Having thus, my dear Sir, given you the refult of the 
converfarion I had with my lord Somers, and of Sir Nathaniel 
Digby’s compromife, I have the pleafure to affure you, that in 
hts fentiments we both acquiefced. So that I fend you here not 
only my own opinion, but the opinions alfo of two of the po- 
hiteft, and beft {cholars in the kingdom.”” P. 49. 


The third Dialogue is on the important fubjeét of the Di- 
viity and Atonement of Chrift. 

The fpeakers are, a Country Baronet, who, from a town 
life, had brought with bim to his tannly manfion, the per- 
verted fentiments of a nian of fafhion whofe education had 
been negletted, and the Villuge Curate. All the arguments 
againft creeds, articles, &c. are introduced by the Baronet, 
and quietly and effeétually anfwered and refuted by the 
Clergyman. There is particular dexterity and acutenefs 
demonfirated in expoling the fallacy of all the popular 
objections to this great aiticle of the Chriftian Faith, and the 
conclufion is what miyht natuially be expected, a difpofition 
as to the part of the unbeliver to think more ferioully, and 
continually to find new caufes of conviction. We come 
now to the Evidences of Chriftianity from Prophecy and 
Miracles. In this Dialogue the fpeakers are the fame as 
before, the argument is conduéted with great ferce and 
precifion, and it is finally agreed, “* That Prophecy and Mi- 
racles are not only agreeable to the consmon notions of man- 
kind, but are the beit mode of proot which can be con- 
ceived for confirming the truth of Revelation, and that thole 
of the Bible are fuch as we might expeét from God.” 

The next Dialogue “ On the mifchief of propagating dif- 
pured ‘Tenets on Rehgion,” is fill conducted by the tame 
interlocutors, who are induced to the difcuffion of the 
gueftion by one of Dr. Prieftley’s polemical pieces. It 
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js aflerted with great force and truth that much of the in- 
fidelity among us has arifen from the frequent pubiications 
of controverfies on religious fubjeéts. Dr. Prieftley’s ar- 
guments againft the Divinity of Chrift, have been again and 
agai refuted, but the reader will here find the queffion 
logically difeuffed, that fuch opinions as thofe of Prieftley 
are merély fanciful objeftions, with no foundation. in reafon, 
generatifig error and perverting the truth. Let men have their 
opinions, but be fatisfied with Keeping them. to themfelves, 
their vanity would thus perhaps be difappvinted, and their 
ambition ‘checked, but religion would be more pure, and 
as this writer expreffes it, ‘‘ much of the fediment and Jces 
which now difturb’ it would fall to the bottem.”’ ) 
The Dialogue which fellows, comparing the advantages, of 
a town and country lite, 1s perhaps. the moft pleafing ur the 
volume. ; It has been read, at leaf by us, with peculiar fatif- 
faction; it is certainly written —with particular elegance, 
and the arguments and-objettions are feverally ftated with 
the Aimplicity of rural habits and attachments, combined 
with the moft refined urbanity of polifhed fociety. Phe 
Ipeakers | are {till! the: fame, and the fummary of what’ is 
concluded on the fubjeéty: 1s'thus comprelled, . 


Here Mr. Willis making. a paufe, Sir Charles defired him, 
if the argument. was at at end, to draw the heads of it together, 
as he had often heard him do, in. his. pulpit. difcourfes. »' He 
would be glad, he faid, to fee how the whole appeared in one: 
point of; view. 

You have impofed {replied Mr, Willis) ..adifficult ‘tatk 
upon me; as our converfation , has been,a, very. defultory one, 

owevyer | will gratify you,;as far.as My memory. ferves, 

“ We allowed, 1 think,, that. the: capital abounds with 
various modes of inftruction, and rational objects of, purfuit. 
But we mut grant alfo, that,it is the receptacle of vice; and 
the fcene of debauching amufement. Men, therefore, of eftablifhed 
charaGter, and of coniirmhed habits of) virtue, may often find 
their time ufefully employed in London, while they judicioufly 
make fueh objects only their purfuit, as London alone can furnith. 
Many people alfo are obliged, py their differens occupations, to 
live in London; and bufinefs, it may be hoped, will.be a check 
upon pleafure.—But to the unexperienced youth, efpécially to 
the young man of fafhion, and fortane, who has no particifar em- 
ployment for his time, London is wmott dangerous fcene ; and 
whoever has tordo with his education, will try everysart to 
keep him from its’ rainods: temptations, The ‘advantages. which 
are to be reaped from London, he has neither the means to pxo- 
cure; nee the tate enjoy, | Its vicious pleafures, which meet 
his inclinations, (dté generally His’ Only purfuic. Ar chefame’ 
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time, as he muft be amufed, fome modes of innocent amufement 
muft be fought for him: and among thefe none perhaps will 
anfwer the end better, than domeffic trevel.—It is not however 
only to the usexperienced youth, that the capital is.a feene of 
danger : the man even ot confirmed habits of virtue mut guard 
againft its allurements. If he loiter in it, he will run the rik of 
ciffipation. Frivolous company is always at hand. It will be 
difficult for him to avoid a connetion with it: and it will by 
degrees infallibly lead him into much watte of time at leaft-—and 
a participation of its infipidity. His thoughts will be always 
abroad. It is not eafy for a man to converfe with himfelf in a 
crowd. A thoufand ideas are continually floating in his mind, 
and interrupting ferious refle€tion. By degrees he begins to 
hang loofe to all his old fober maxims, and opinions—perhaps 
he contracts others, which are mifchievous—in politics perhaps— 
perhaps in religion, from an intercourfe with the world—and in 
fhort, lofes too often the candid, open, pleafing fimplicity of 
his nature.—Whereas, in the country, every thing contributes 


to roufe him to refle€tion, and to a proper ufe of his intellectual 


powers. The noife, and buftle of the town are removed: 
the quictnefs, and ftillnefs of the country affift meditation, The 
werks of God are continually before him. They fill his mind 
with ideas of the divine power—his heart with fubjeéts for de. 
votion :—he gathers inftruction from various analogies; and has 
a thoufand leffons «idly, as it were delineated before him,—In 
the country too he is enabled to live more frugally, and more 
ufefully : and from the nature of his employments, and indeed 
from the very air he breathes, he procures health, and enercife 
together. —The refult, then, from the whole is this: if Lendon 
afford more opportunities to fome of improving the mind—the 
country, in general, is more adapted to improve the deart. In 
the former, a man can hardly avoid being led afide, more or lefs, 
by ats delufions—in the latter, he may indeed get wrong: but 
it muft be through the pravity of his own heart, which every 
thifg around him has a tendency to correét.””  P. arr, 


The Dialogue on Duelling introduces a new - f{peaker, 
Baron Brett, a Swedifh Colonel. The tendency of the ar- 
gument on this queflion is to prove that the fource ot 


duelling is fear, not courage. Our opinion on this fubje& 
is well exprefled by Cowper. 


«*« Were 1 impowered to regulate the lifts, 
‘They fhould encounter with well-loaded fits : 
A Trojan combat would be fomething new, 
Let Dares beat Entelius black and blue.’’ 


Duelling has invariably been forbidden, by the law fince 


Richard Ceour de Liou’s time, but though forbidden, as 
conilantly prattifed. 


‘* InftruGions 
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* Inftmétions to a Young Man intended for Holy 
Orders" are communicated in a Dialogue between Bithop 
Wilfon and a Mr. Langton. One queltion here intro- 
duced is of fome moment, and ts often been dif. 
cufled ; namely, Whether Cambridge is not more adapted 
t» form a mathematician than a theologian. Perhaps too 
great diflinétion is really given to mathematical excellence ; 
yet when a young man takes his firft degree, whatever may 
be his deftiny or purfuit, it muft be highly beneficial to 
him to have his mind ftrengthened, and his powers of in- 
veftigating truth confirmed by previous mathematical fludies, 
The bifhop’ $ opinion, or rather Mr. Gilpin’s, feems to be, 
that a certain degree of learning is neceffary to the clerical 
profeflion, but as profound learning and exalted talents 
tend to abftra&t_ a man from his profeffional duties, it is as 
well that all clergymen fhould not be of that defcription. 
What is here faid on the fubjett of the Thirty-nine Articles 
is worth every Students attention, as well as the particular 
hooks which are pomted out as proper to be read by the 
candidates for orders. The two following Dialogues may 
be mentioned together. They deferibe the chara¢ter of a 
clersyman who made a conf{cience of ev ery thing, and of 
another who made a cont{cience of nothing. In the frft, 
the difficulties incident to a clerical life are exemplified m 
the charaéter of Mr. Mowbray; thefe diihculues are what 
are involved in tithes, feétaries, political conneétion. We 
fear that, as human nature is conftituted, fuch conduét as that 
of Mr. Mewbray would not always be attended with the fuc. 
ces here re prefen ted, nor could fuch an income (9501I.) under 
the prefent Emre ances be fo regulgted. 

Mr. Simone el or the clergyman who made a confeience 
of nothing, is, we prefume and believe, a creature of the 
Imagination, or at leat a Plack Swan. The Lord Treafurer 
Burleigh and Sir Philip St {ney , are the interlocutors in the 
next Dialo, gue; the fubjeét of which is, the Defence of the 
Polite Arts. The fcene is Lord Pembroke’s houfe at 
Wilton, and the confifle ancy of ume, chara¢ters, and fenti- 
ments, is admirably preferved throughout. Lord Burleigh 
is reprefented as thinking co: itemptuoully of the polite as, 
confidering them as fources of luxury, and the means of 
contaminating the national morals. Sir) Piulip Sidney 
ably vindicotes them from fuch an afperfion, afferting, that 
when a nation becomes rich, they cannot better employ 
a riches than in the encouragement of genius. The 
eleription given by Sit Philip of what firft kin ‘led in his 
brealt a love for landfcape is delightfully exprefied. 
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«1 meant only (faid Sir Philip) to inform your Lordthip 
what firft kindled in mv breaft alove for landfcape—and to thew 
you the ede, which the wonderful fcenes of nature, when con. 
fidered as pictures, may have on the imagination. A little be. 
fore 1 went abroad, my father, who had a commiftion to ex. 
ecute for the queen at York, paid a vifit in his way, to the earl 
of Cumberland *, at his cattle at Skipton, and carried me with 
him. His intention, 1 believe, was to give me a little know. 
ledge of my own country, before he fent me abroad; but the 
prefence was to pay a vifit to the young lord Clifford, with 
whom I had been educated at fchool, and afterwards at Oxford ; 
aud with whom I had contracted a very intimate friendhip, 
though he was fomewhat older than myfelf. 

‘* ] remember him well; (fard the treafurer) He was a tall 
fjender youth ; well made--had a high forehead -large blue eyes 
—a complexion rather florid, and a nofe fomewhat acquiline. 
When ke was Arf prefented to the queen, by the duke of Norfolk, 
I remember her majefiy’s grace took great notice of him, and 


tarning to the duke, faid, he fhould be her young knight. 


© You lordihip {aid Sir Philip) remembers well his perfon: 
bat tl great Qualines, and endowments of his mind, would 
reguire many words to di feribe. He was, in truth, the mirror 
of nobility ;—-wnd his enhappy, and antimely death, may be 


lamented eoualiy by his friends and his countrv. Bat let that 
pais among the infcratable ways of Providence! It was one of 
ements of th.s {pirited young nobleman, to explore every 
Variety of countrv in his ne:ehbourhood: and he ufed ofren to 


tell me, that we, inhabitants ot the fouth of England, knew 
nothing of nature’s fudlimities. When I talked ot the woody 
icenes of Penfharit, and its delightful meadows, he would laugh, 
ana fav thev were well @& ough for fhephe rds, and fhepherdeties 
to dance in; but t were poor fcenes compared wiih thofe 


tuoume caftles, 19 which the genii of rocks and mountains dwelt. 
As we were now, therefore, in the neighbourhood of thefe /ué- 
dime coh cgged he would introduce me to them ; and give 
me fome idea of what he called the /ublimities of nature. At 
hrf, he feemed rather backward, as he thought I hhoald fcarce 
be able to travel through jach fcenes of defolation. In many 
parts, he told me, we fhould meet with no appearance of inha- 
bitancy. Can you climb a perpendicular mountain, he would 
afk, a mile in height? Or can you oceafionally fleep without 
a bed fc without a chair :—or dine without a table? My 
curjoftty made all diffcuines lyeht; and, as my father was fo 
good as to fey he would wait tor me at York, we fet out for 
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* « This was Chiford, earl of Cumberland, one of the moft 
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extraordinary men ot his age for military achievements, He un- 
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Appleby Caftle, another feat of the earl of Cumberland’s, on the 
contines of thofe feenes which 1 was fo defirous to exaniine, 
Having taken a view of the Vale of Eden, and that pleating 
country which the caftle commands, we mounted our horfes, 
and carrying with us a fumpter-mule, laden with necefla. 
ries, Began our expedition. Often we travelled on foot over 
lofiy monntains, where no horfe could have found footing ; 
nd feveral nights we flept under what fhelter we could find 
among the rocks. My companton, who was verfed in all the 
arts of exigence, would fpread a blanket over a few hedge-ftakes, 
ander which, as the weather was warm, we flept comfortably. 
The fame care his humanity always took of the fervant, who 
stiended with the famprer. Our horfes, in the mean time, waited 
for as at fome d'ftant inn, perhaps.a dozen miles from the place of 
our refidence, where we met them the next day, or the day after. 
My friend being well acquainted with the ceuntry, knew perfectly 
how to order our march, and difpofe the feveral circumttances of 
it, But our fatigues were well repaid; we travelled over ell 
the mouniainous parts of Cumberland, and Weltmoreland » and 
I know not, that I ever fpent three weeks, in what I may:call, 
fo delicigus a manner, It was all enchantment; during the 
whole time I was in a delirium of rapture :— mountains, lakes, 
rocks, and wobdds, in an infinite variety of awful combinations, 
were continuaily difplaying themfelves before my eyes m the 
day—and rifing again to my imagination in the vifions of the 
night *. I have fince, probably, feen as romantic countries 
among the Alps, Apennines, and the Pyrenees; but froma firft 
impreffion, or from the pleafing affociation of ideas, which my 
engaging friend has left upon my mind, I certainiy never was 
fo much enchanted with any appearances ot nature, as with thofe 
J met with here.’’ P. 303. 


The inference drawn in favour of the polite arts is, that 
fuch amuflements as arife from their cultivation are fuperior 
to any other im themfelves, and lefs mifchievous in their 
excels, : 

The Dialogue which next fucceeds, is on the Infli@ion of 
Divine Punifhment for the Purpofes of National Correétion. 
The fpeakers are Dr. Lucas, a refpeétable Parifh Minifter, 
and Mr. Hales, a refpeftable neighbour. The queftion is 
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_* “ Thefe fcenes were much more beautiful when Sir Philip 
Sidney faw them, than they are now. They wére then much 
more in a ftate of nature. ‘Their woods had not fuffered thofe 
depredations which we now regret ; their banks and iflands were 
yet uninjured by thofe puerile works af art, which now every 
where deform them.” “ 
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introduced by the fucceffes and ravages of the French armies 
in 1794, alas, how enormoufly extended fince that period! The 
moral inculcated is, let us not prefume too much on our 
own righteoufnefs, but ftill let us make every effort in our 
own defence. If the great evil, far diflant we hope, of 
humuiltation before the enemy fhall arrive, let us endeavour 
to receive God’s corre&tion with compofure and refignation, 
Repentance is the end to which all examples of national core 
rection ought to lead; Tet us not torment ourfelves in an- 
ticipating fuch correétion to us of this country. 

he Waslaovs which comes next on Equality of Stations, 
is well calculated to imprefs individuals in the middle or 
lower flations of life with the falutary truth, that fubordi- 
nation in fociety is wife and good, and indifpenfable. This 
leffon is taught in the form of a converfation between the 
recior of a parith and a refpeétable day-labourer who had 
ambibed the pernicious prejudices inculcated by Thomas 
Paine. The whole of the argument adduced on this oc. 
cafion is thus neatly fummed up. 


“* Aye, Sir, (faid Mitchel, clafping his hands,) this is the 
grand point indeed, If I fully truf in eternity, what is this 
world, or any of its concerns to me ! 

‘* Having fettled this point then, (continued the doétor,) 
and being convinced that, as far as our owz happinefs is con. 
cerned, things could not be better than they are, let us next 
confider how an equality of ftations would affect /cciety. If men 
were wow like the primitive Chriftians of o/d, as we juft ob. 
ferved, a ftate of equality would be defirable. But in a world 
abounding in wickednefs, as it now docs, men could not live 
without laws and magiftrates. The whole world would be 
turned into robbers, and banditti; or into fufferers from their 
rapine. Do you remember what is related in the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th chapters of the book of Judges, when ewery one did that 
which was right in his own eyes * ?—that is, when they com. 
mitted all kinds of wickednefs: and the reafon is given, they 
were all, as it were, on an equality. There was no magilftrate 
to keep wickednefs under reftraint.—Then again, confider, that 
the well-being of fociety requires different arts, trades, and pro- 
feffions. We muft have lawyers, phyficians, foldiers, and di. 
vines, as well as artificers, and labourers. But if all things were 
on an equality, we could have none of thefe diftinétions. And 
vet they are all abfolutely neceflary for the good of the whole. 
Fake any of thefe feveral orders away, and there will be a void 
in the community ; which, ‘more or lefs, all will feel, So that 
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ghen the lower ftations murmur at. the‘higher, they fee not, that 
they are murmoring at their own interett.—There is a ploafing 
tory told. on this fubject, of the head and the members *, in the 
hiftory of the Romans, which perhaps you have not met with, 

« IT donot recollect it, Sir, \(faid Mitchel.) . 

« Some feditious fellow, (continued the doétor,) like Tom 
Paine, had. put it into the heads of the common people of Rome, 
in ancient times, that all the lands of the city ought to be divided 
equally among them: for why fhould one man, (they cried,) 
have an,eftate of 300 acres, and another have only a little plot, 
of three ?—In fhort, things had arifen to fuch a height, that all 

vernment and order were at an end: the people refufed ta 
work, and the city was threatened with a famine. In this exi- 

one of the magittrates, calling the people together, faid, 
he had fent for them to rell them a ftory. It happened once, 
(continued he,) that a violent quarrel arofe among ‘the feveral 
parts of the hunrin body, The legs and arms declared they 
would be fervants to the head no longer. All the labour, they 
cried, and all the difficulty is put upon us; while you amufe 
yorrfelf with looking about, and feeing, and hearing every thi 
that pleafes you; aud are at no more trouble in providing for, 
your maintenance, than in opening your mouth, which we fill.. 
We are refolved therefore to be your flaves no longer. Liften, 
my good friends, a moment to me, faid the mouth. Are you no 
way obliged to the eyes, for directing your motions—nor to 
the ears for procuring you intelligence of every thing that con. 
cers you;—nor to me for being your fpokefman on all oc. 
cafions ;—ordering every thing for your good—and taking in 
that feod which tends equally to the nourifhment ef us ali? De. 
pend upon it, we are as ufeful to you, as you are to us.—It is 
laid, the Roman people were fo ftruck with the aptnefs, and 
propriety of this fable, that every feditious word was ftifled— 
Tom Paine was tofled in-a blanket; and-erder was immediately 
reflored,””  P, 472. 


The fame worthy minifter of a parifh is introduced again, 
tonverfing with one of his principal farmers on the moral 
ies which may be drawn from hufbandry, The farmer is 
reprefenited as one of thofe unfeeling, but indultrious men, 
who are not over ferupulous where their pwn intereft is in- 
volved. Who would not commit forgery, but might make 
amiftake in a bill, where deteétion was not very eafy. He 





* “ This ftory is commonly told of the be//y.and the members: 
but the doctor tells it of the bead and the members—whether he 
had made a miftake-eor thought that, in this way, it made a 
better ftory,’? 
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was an enemy to the poor, and got what. he could out of 
every thing and every perfon.. From arguments which 4 
religious fuperior may be prefumed to ufe, from Scripture 
and from reafon, the farmer is induced to believe that his 
trueft wifdom and real intereft will be, to a&t the pan of 
an honeft and upright man. The concluding Dialogue is on 
indifcriminate Almfgiving. The fpcakers are the fame 
amiable parifh minifter and his worthy friend and neighbour, 
Mr. Hales. Mr. Hales indifcriniinately gave alms where. 
ever there was the appearance of diftrefs, The confequence 
was that he was often impofed upon, oftén encouraged 
pilfering, idlencfs, and vice. This diftinétion is drawn, 
The friend of the poor is amiable, the friend of the beggar 
not always fo. Coentagh beggars are undoubtedly an evil 
in fociety, and a nuifance to a neighbourhood. he laws 
have forbidden vagrant beggary, and provided a  refource 
for the really neceflitous. 

It is not eafy to exprefs the gratification which has been 
communicated to us from the perufal of this volume. It 
great charatter is perfpicuity and elegance of diétion: itis 
alfo diflinguifhed by much dexterity in the management of an 
argument. The fubjeéts are happily chofen. The two bet 
dialogues are the firft on education, and that which compares 
the advantages of a town and country life; but thofe on the 
atonement, prophecy, and miracles, with the dire¢tions for 
the candidate for orders may be warmly recommended to 
ftudents in divinity. In a future edition, and we think there 
will be many, greater attention to the correétion of the prels 
may be found requifite. 





ART. 1X. Odjervations upon the windward Caaft of Afrita, 
the Religion, Charaéier, Cufloms, 8c. of the Natives; witb 
a Syftem.upon which they may be civilized, and a Knowledge 
aitained of the Interior of this extraordinary Quarter of the 
Globe; and upon the natural and commercial Refources ¢ thy 
Country: made in the Years 1805 and 1806, By sfepb 
Corry. With an Appendix, containing a Letter to Lard 
Howick, on the moft fimple and effefiual Means of aboli bing 
the Slave Trade. 4to.-76 pp. G. and W. Nicol. 180% 


THs author feems acquainted very familiarly with all the 
windward cgait of Afmca, from Cape Palmas to Gorets 
and as long as tr.de thall continue from this country of her 60 
lone 
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ignies to that region, his book will be acceptable as a manual. 
of local information. He did not penetrate far into the country, 
and therefore pretends to no new difcoveries, but at Goree, 
and Seuculaly at Mance and the Banana ilands,. meeting 
with natives from various diftriéts of the main land, he ob- 
tained mach information concerning their peculiar manners 
and cuftoms, One of the protefled objeéis of bis work is 
to point out the moft fimple and effectual means of abolifhing, 
the flave trade. As what he fays is the refult of obfervations 
made upon the fpet, and among the natives themfelves, it 
is, as well as trom its obvious good fenfe, entitled to 
refpectful attention. 


“ The fyftem of colonization which I, with all fubmiffion, 
fybmit to the legiflature, and to my country, 1s this: 

“ ift. ‘To employ natives in whom a recognition of pro- 
perty fhall exift, as unavoidable from the prefent condition of 
Africa. 

2d. To procure them from as wide an extent of the moft 
powerful nations and tribes upon the fea coaft, as is practi. 
cable, and from the Slatees or flave merchants from the interior 
countries, 

“ 3d, That a requifite number of thefe fhould be fit for the 
prefent en of labour, and for an immediate initiation into 
the mechanic arts, as applicable to the local circumftances of the 
solony, and the.ufeful purpofes of life. 

“4th. That a proportionate number of males and females 
fiould form the compliment, from the age of five to feven years, 
and be placed in a a of inftruction, under the infpeCtios 
of the government of the colony, and under tutors approved of 
in England. . 

“ cth. That this efablifhment of a feminary of inftruction in 
Africa, under the adminiftration of the colony, fhall have for 
its bafis the initiation of thefe children, as calculated to their 
fexes, into the rudiments of letters, religion, and fcience, and the 
progreflive operation of education adapted to the ufeful purpofes 
of life, 

“ 6th. That when thus prepared, the neceffary avocations of 


domeftic ceconomy, agriculture, and mechanics, employ the next” 


period of their exiftence, under the fuperintendance of the Euro- 
pean colonitt, : 

_ “oth. When arrived at the period of mature years, and thus 
inftructed, to become the objeét of legiflative enquiry and in- 
veftigation as to theif attainments, character, fidelity, and mental 
improvement. 

“ 8th. That fuch as produce clear teftimonials of capacity, 
nowledge and acquirement, become iminediately objects of 
Maguinifiien. 

: ‘eth, That 
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“€ oth. That all proceedings in this precefs of education and 
emancipation, become matters of record in the colony, fubjed 
to fuch control and inveftigation as his Majefty’s government 
may, in its wiffom, appoint, from time to time, to guard againg 
the corruption and prejudices of the legiflative authority of the 
colony. 

‘© roth. That thus endowed, they are to be difmiffed to their 
refpective countries and nations, employed as agents in various 
capacities of civilized purfuit, and to promote the commercial and 
agricultural views of the colony, and difleminate their allure. 
ments among their tribe, which, under the direction of the un. 
erring difpenfations of divine providence, might, in procefs of 
time, diffufe civilization and Chrittianity throughout the utmok 
region of Africa, its inhabitants become members of civilized 
and Chriftian fociety, and their country, in procefs of time, be 
extricated from its barbarifm.” P. 80. 


All thofe places vifited by Mr. Corry, have been fo often 
and fo carefully explored, that no great novelty can be ex- 
petted of information concerning the natives, Yet there is 
one pecuharity defcribed, which, as it is no where elle fo 
circumflantially reprefented, feems to merit infertion here. 


« Among the fingular cuftoms of the inhabitants of Africa, 
there exifts in the vicinity of the Sierra Leone, and more parti. 
cularly among the mixed tribes of the Foolahs, Soofees, 
Boolams, &c. an inftitution of a religious and political nature. 
It is a confederation by a folemn oath, and binds its members 
to inviolable fecrecy not to difcover its myfteries, and to yield 
an implicit obedience to fuperiors, called by the natives the 
Purrab, 

‘* As it is dangerous to enquire from the natives, and confe. 
quently difficult to procure anformation on this fubject, con- 
jeture matt fupply the want of oral and ocular teftimony ; but 
what I have here advanced I had from an intelligent chief, who 
was a member of the fociety, who, I am neverthelefs convinced, 
preferved his integrity, in communicating the following patti- 
calars, as I never could induce him to touch upon any part of 
the myfteries, which he acknowledged (o exift, but {poke of them 
@ith the utmoft referve. 

** The members of this fecret tribunal are under the fupreme 
control of a fovereign, whofe fuperior, or Aead man, commands 
by his council, abfolute fubmiffion and authority from the fubor- 
dinate councils and members, 

“* Tobe admitted into the confederacy it is neceflary to be 
thirty years of age; and to be a member of the grand purrab, 
fifty years; and the oldeft member of the fubordinate purrabs 
from thofe of the fovereign parrahs. 

© No candidate is admitted but at the recommendation and 
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refponfibility of members, who imprecate his death, if he betrays 
fear during his initiation into the ceremonies, pr the facred 
mytteries of the affociation; from which females are entirely 
excluded. 

© Some months elapfe in the Espen for admiffion, and the 
candidate pafles through the fevereft trials, in which every 
dreadful expedient is employed to afcertain his firmnefs of mind, 
and courage. 

“ The candidate is conducted toa facred wood, where a place 
is appointed for his habitation, from which he dares not abfent 
himfelf; if he does, he is immediately furrounded and ftruck 
dead. His food is fupplied by men maiked, and he muft obferve 
an uniform filence. 

« Fires, during the night, furround thefe woods, to preferve 
them inviolate from the unhallowed iteps of curiofity, into which 
if indifcretion tempts any one to enter, a miferable exit is the 
refult, 

« When the trials are all gone through, initiation follows: the 
candidate is firft fworn to fecrecy, to execute iniplicitly the 
decrees of the purrah of his order, and to be devoted to the 
commands of the /overeign purrah, 

“« During the procefs of initiation, the hallowed woods refound 
with dreadful howlings, fhrieks, and other horrid noifes, accom. 
panied by conflagrations and flames. 

« This fecret and inquifitorial tribunal takes cognizance of 
crimes and delinquencies, more efpecially witchcraft and mur. 
der; and alfo operates as a mediator in wars, and diffentions 
among powerful tribes and chiefs. Its interference is generally 
attended with effect, more particularly if accompanied by a 
threat of vengeance from the parrah ; and a fufpenfion of hofti. 
lities is fcrupuloufly obferved, until it is determined who is 
the aggreffor ; while this inveftigatién takes place by the fove. 
reign purrah, as many of the warriors are convoked, as they 
conceive neceflary to enforce their judgment, which ufually 
configns the guilty to a pillage of fome days. To execute the 
decree, they avail themfelves of the night to depart from the 
place where the fovereign purrah is aflembled, previoully 
difguifing their perfons with hideous objects, and dividing 
themfelves into detachments, armed with torches and warlike 
weapons ; they arrive at the village of the condemned, and pro- 
claim with tremendous yells the cee of the fovereign purrah, 
The affrighted victims of fuperitition and injuftice arc either 
murdered or made captives, and no longer form a people among 
the tribes, 

“ The produce arifing from this horrid and indifcriminate 
execution of the decrees of this tribunal is divided equally be- 
tween the injured tribe, and the fovereign parrah; the latter 


thare is again fuldivided among the warriors employed in the 
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execution of its diabolical decree, as a recompenfe for their zeal, 
obedience, and prompritude. 

“* The families of the tribes under the domiiion of this ip. 
fernal confederacy, when they become objects of fufpicion or 
rivalry, are fubjected to immediate pillage, and if they refit, 
are dragged into their fecret recefles, where they are condemned, 
and configned to oblivion. 

«€ Its fupreme authority is more immediately confined to the 
Sherbro ; and the natives of the Bay of Sierra Leone fpeak of it 
with referve and dread: they confider the Brotherhood as having 
intercourfe with the bed /pirit, or devil, and that they are for. 
cerers, and invulnerable to human power. Of courfe. the 
purrah encourages thefe fuperftitious prejudices, which eftablih 
their authority and refpect, as the members are namerous, and are 
known to each other by certain figns and expreffions. The Man. 
dingos have alfo their facred woods and myfteries, where, by 
their delufions and exorcifms, they prepare their children for 
circumcifion.’’ P. 134. 


This ftrongly reminds us of the fecret tribunal of Ger. 
many, fo long the terror of the inhabitants. 

Some neat plates are added, and a particularly clear and 
fatistattory chart of the windward coatt of Africa. It is 
only a {ketch indeed, but very per{picuous and corrett. 
The book is alfo entitled to confideration from the neatnels 
of its typography and general execution. 





Arr. X. A Treati/e on the Coins of the Realm; &Se. & 


. EF, 
Concluded from eur laff, p. 239.) 


THE noble author of this work, proceeding upon his own 
hypothelis, and being unwilling to difturb, as he fays, 

the fyftem ot coins already in ufe, yropoles to give a deci- 
five legulative fanttion, to the doétrine of the gold coins 
being the fole flandard, by which the values of other things 
are to be eflimated. He obferves that gold is now equally 
convenient for a flandard as filver was at the time of the 
conqueil; for as the weight of filver in a pound in tale has 
been reduced to about one third, and it requires according 
to the molt learned antiquaries, about five times as much 
filver to purchafe other artucles as it did at the congueft, the 
value of money has in effett been depreciated, upon tie 
whoie, to one fitteenth of us value at that peqiod; being the 
fame ratio, as that of the prefent value of filver to gol. 
i a) 
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To this, he adds, the confideration of the greater fluQtuations 
that take place in the price of filver, from its being more 
employed in manufattures, and alfo an eftablifhed article of 
export to the Eaft Indies. He further obferves alfo, that, iff 
the gold coins are made the fole flandard, the fyitem is fim. 
er than when filver is employed; for in the former cafe 
all the multiples of the integer ate in the farne metal as the 
integer itfelf; whereas, when filver is made the fandard, 
the multiples of the integer will be reprefented by the gold 
coins, and its diviftons by thole of copper. ; 
We do not percéive the peculiar force of the laft argu~ 
ment, and it appears'to us that his lordfhip has omitted ‘a very" 
capital confideration in refpeét to a fubje&, like coins, which: 
are of univerfal ule améng civilized nations, namely, a re~ 
ference to the common opmion and praéti¢e of thofe natidns.. 
So far as theory is concerned, it is perfe€tly indifferent whe- 
ther the value of thittes be eftimated by a teftrence to the 
weight of gold or of filver, either feparately'or conjointly, 
fince both are neatly alike unalterable by the. ufual natural 
agents of deitru€tion. Mere conveniency would point out’ 
guild as the proper ftandard for rich nations, and filver 
for poor ones; but riches afe fleeting poffeffions, as the 
whole hiflorv of man and of mankind’evince, and no rel}. 
ance ought of courfe to be placed upon them. The pecu- 
liar inconveniency of having both metals asa ftandard is 
evident from the steading hifibry: Now by the praétice 
of farthe greater number of civilized nations filver is, and 
ever has been efteemed thé ftandard, and it would require, in 
ouropinion, far more cogent reafons than any that have’ been 
here adduced, to authorize'us to depart from this expreflion’ 
of the common fenfe of mankind. As Lord L. {peaks with’ 
becoming deteftation of the French revolution,’ we are for 
that he has fallen into the fame fault with the merely fpecula- 
tive philofophers who raifed and attempted to guide that 
form. ‘Phe univerfal confent of mankind had Ted them to 
take their meafures from the human‘body; by this means; 
every man carried in his own perfon, a rule for the moft 
ordinary purpofes, and pofleffed the means of conceiving 
the expreffions that occurred in his intercourfe with others, 
But the meafures not being abfolutely the’ fame in every peré 
fon, fovereigns thought it prudent to interfere, and order cer- 
tain artificial ftandards to be made and preferved with care, 
that they migtit be”'referred to, in cafes of difpute. The 
having of only one ftandard for each flate Was all that could 
be defired, for ¢éommon pnrpofes: it being eafy, for the 
purpefes 
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purpoles of {cience, to compare this national flandard ts 
ome natural obje&t of an unchangeable nature, which may 
alfo ferve as the means of communicating to ftrangers the 
real value of the ftandard, or of refloring it if accidental! 
lolt. But the French did not reft here ; the natural meaiure, 
as we may call it, was difcarded, and an artificial one was 
fubftituted, of which no one can form any diftinét concep. 
tion. The cafe was the fame with regard to the fyftem of 
weights. Inflead of the moft common feed being the inte. 
ger of the ordinary weights ; and that feed, which was found 
by experiment to be the lealt Lable to variation, (being ufed 
for jewels, as had been practifed from time immemorial 
among the moft diftant nations) an integer was introduced 
by thefe philofophers, that was itill more complicated, than 
the one they ufed for meafures. In thefe objetis of univer. 
fal ufe, we certainly hold that all radical innovations, how. 
ever flight, are worfe than ufelefs, and efpecially that no 
fiate ought to fet up a different flandard from what has hi- 
therto been the general practice among the greater number 
of nations, 

His lordfhip beftows no lefs pains on the fteps neceflary 
to be taken, m the event of his hypothefis being a€ted upon, 
anda reformation of the filver coins undertaken. Although, 
the gold coins current in 1774, were fuppofed to be of the 
value of £25,447,000 and £36,290,201 3s. 3d. have been 
fince coined in that metal, he fays, he cannot venture to el- 
timate the value of the gold coin at prefent in circulation at 
more than £60,000,000. He is even inclined to think it 
lefs, confidering the quantity of paper in circulation. The 
<oins now ftruck are fuperior in finenefs to any formerly 
coined, being exafily flandard, although the regulations of 
the mint allow under the name of remedy, a deviation of 40 
grains in the pound, either in weight, or finenefs, or both 
together. This remedy, he very jultly confiders as far too 
preat, and oblerves that the foreign mints rate our coins 
a than the real value, in confequence of this great al- 
lowance. He would-not have any alteration made in the 
weight of the gold cein, by taking the charge of their mapu- 
facture out of them, becaufe it would affect the courfe of 
exchange, and render it neceflary to recoin the whole of the 
gold in circulation. . . 

But in refpe& to the filver coins, which mut be recoined, 
his lordfip is @f cpinion chat the workmanthip fhould, be 
taken out of them, by rating the value of the coins above 


the intrinfic value of the metal conta:nedan them. The au- ° 


hovity of the fovereign is fully fufficient to make them pals 
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at this increafed value, and as they fhould be legal ‘tender for 
fmall fums only, this meafure would not affect the exchanges. 
This ftep is the more neceflary becaufe the expence of 
toinage is greater in filver than'in gold, andthe charges even 
of the gold coinage is very confiderable. ‘Thefe charges 
amounted to £488,441. 18s. 9d. in the interval ‘from 1777 
to 1808 both inclufive. It would alfo prevent any alternate 
exportation of the two metals for the purchafe of the other. 

he filver in thefe coins fhould, he thinks, berated at a 
fair average of the price it may be expe€ted to bear in’ fue 
ture. Upon this fubjeé, he obferves : | 


“‘ Mr. Locke’s idea, that Coins made of any other metal than 
that of which the ftandard Coin is made, fhould be fuffered to 
pafs in currency according to the relative value of thefe metals 
at the market, is not conformable to practice, and is without 
example, ie 3 in what happened to our Gold Coins for a cer- 
tain number of years after the 16th year of Charles II. during a 
part of which time our monetary fyftem was in a ftate of confu- 
fion. How are thofe who refide in the country, or in many great 
commercial and manufaéturing towns, to eftimate the relative 
value of Gold to Silver, where no Gold or Silver Bullion is 
bought or fold ? Such a proceeding is alfo conttary to law; for 
in effect it transfers the right of fetting a rate or value ‘on the 
Coins, from the Sovereign to individuals : Coins ought always 
to pafs in tale according to the rate or value, whith the Sove- 
reign fets upén them in his Mint indentures, But Mr. Locke’s 
idta of the manner of valuing Coins according to the relative 
prices of the metals, of which they are made, at the market, is, 
with refpeét to thofe of Silver and Copper, abfolutely impraéti- 
cable, How are the poorer claffes in particular, who principally 
make ufe of thefe Coins, to know. what the relative prices are ? 
Such a fyftem would introduce confufion into all our commercial 
tranfactions, and would afford an opportunity to the money- 
changer, or dealer in metals, to raife a fertune by practifing the 
worft of frauds on ignorant individuals, who muft, in this. cafe, 
be the greateft, part of Your Majefty’s fubjects.””. P, 158. 


We differ entirely from ‘his lordfhip on this pdint,. for, as 
he himfelt juftly obferves ‘in another place, it is ‘impoffible 
for the governthent to keep pace with the variations of the 
bullion market. All the difhculties which have arifen upon 
the fubje@ of coins have had their origin in the fixed rela- 
ive that fome governments have attempted to eftablifh be- 
tween the feveral metals of which the currency in their 
fates was compofed: and we afé under no 4 prehénfions, 
that any difficulty, would arifé from a revival of the prattice 
ot letting the relative value of the metals. take ther courfe, as 
they do to this day in mafiy countries. So that the weight 
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and quality of the coin can be relied on, the interference of 
government, in eyery other re{peét is more hurtful than be. 
neficial, . Upon alubject thet mull daily occur in practice, 
there need bg na fear but that. even the moff ignorant will 
be competent to manage his concerns, 

The greaty exportation of filver, to purchafe gold, in con- 
fequence. of the gold, cyins being rated at too high a value, has 
long yccafioned a feprcity,of filver coins. From the gene- 
tal. recainage by \Valliam IIL, to the prefent time, there has 
been, gaint in alla£3,076,09., bat his, lordfhip thinks thas 
lefs than £3,960,435 semains mm circulatign, ~ Even 
the coins that remain are very deficient in weight, for by 
an expetnignt niade dy 179% :by the officers of ¢he mint; it 
was fourd por an averiee, that, - 


The crawn pieces had tolt S¢% per cent of their weight. 


‘. i i 
f Che half crowns — “999. 
Phe SHullings lores: (Seba 
Fhe fra Hencés ates Ospets. 


Fis Yordfhip feems doubtfal’ whether, in the event of a 
recommages the holdeis of this deficient coin fhould receive 
the till pomingl valuc, or only according to its weight. “It 
is ceitauly the molt ulual, as he fays, for, the Jofs,to fall 
upon the a5 Ti and indeed this, feems to. be in molt cafes 
the mo natural ;, becaule they, have tranfgreffed the law, 
by negleénng to weigh, the coins they received. .When 
Henry Vivi: recomed the geld) and alfo. when Ehzabeth re- 
coined the fiver they gave.up theirdyigneurage: and Charles 
Ili, wher: he recomed tho@ems that had been uTued dunng 
the commonwealth, gave up half the feigneurage. At the 
fall recomagesot the fiver, by William JIL. the clipped 
eons were taken at ther full wominab value, which octe 
honed a nmmenfe lofs to’ che public, caleulated. indeed 2 
ng lefs than £,000,000. ‘At the laft reeoimage of the gold, 
in 1774, a foald Gf compeétifation was eftablithed); but when 
the new copper coitis were iffued in 1797, no compenfation 
was made, tox the counterfeits, which were thus driven out 0 
ciremlation, Although the lofs fellmoftly on the poor. What- 
ever hep may be taken in this ref ect, a copiyus and pee) 
emuhion of filver. coin ought to fs place, as the indu rious 
claffes of fubjects fuffer not only many inconveniencies from 
the prefent, want of them; but are alfo led into idle and even 
uninoral habits, from their bejng obliged to atten< at pub- 
lic houfes to receive their wages, as filver cannot be obtained, 
hy any other means, lo pay them. 

The noble author is aware that. fome obje&tions may be 


made aganf lus {yom of declaring the gold coins t0 be 
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the only Nlandard of money; of coining them as at.prefent 
without any charge; and of taking the charges of coimng out 
of the filver coins. He anfwers fuch of 5 nahh Eo ee as. 
occurred to him. To the objeétion that the gold coms will oce 
cafionly be exported to make up the deficiency that may 
happen in the balance of trade, whereby the charge of coin- 
ing them will be loft; he anfwers that bullioy, and foreign 
coins will in confequence of the prefent Jays againf the 
exportation of the coin be fent firfl: and*he further thinks 
that if our Own Coins are fent, it is molt advantegcous to let 
the old go in preference to the filver, becaufe. the coinage 
of the former cofts lefs. It might, he. fays,.. hes team: 
that the difference in the ittrinfic. value of the ;coins. would 
mtroduce a traffic of filver for gold to be exppyed. On this 
head, he obferves, that the filver coins have tor a century 
aft been deficient in weight, that they are naw. one third 
lefs in weight than the new coins would be, and as they are 
for the moit part mere counters, they might calily be coun- 
terfeited : yet this traffic, he fays, does not exilt, as the trou- 
ble and danger of carrying it on are too great. There as, he 
thinks, lefs chance of its being introduced with the new 
coins becaufe their beauty will render them harder to be 
counterfeited; but if it fhould be thought neceflary to prevent 
this evil, the privilege of carrying filver to the mint might 
be limited to certain perfons, and thus the quantity of filver 
com might be propery regulated, We freely contels we 
do not thoroughly comprehend how a reftraint laid upon the 
emiffon of filver coins will diminifh the danger, of their be- 
mg counterfeited abroad, and then imported into this country. 
It is alfo certain that fome foreign coins, whofe .impreffions 
are nearly obliterated, are impoited, and form part 3 gi cir- 
culation, particularly the fixpences, molt.of which are, to 
our knowledge, the Sais of Germany aud Switzerland, col- 
lefted (in confequence of a premium being given for them) 
for the Swifs carriers, by the public houfles on the road. 
The importation of thefe coins formed, in reality, the prin- 
cipal ‘profits of thofe carriers. The fame coins were alfo 
imported by the Swifs and Genevefe merchants fettled here, 
t might alfo be objeéted, that the new filver coins may 
fall in value below their nominal value, either in confequence 
of their becoming deficient in weight, or by being emitted 
mtoo great quagtity, and that in confequence of fuch de- 
preciation the price of commodities may rife, as they did in 
the time of William III. whereby the poorer clafles would 
be much injured. The anfwer to this objcétion is, in our 
Spinion, juft and perfcétly ee as the filver coins 
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were then both in theory and praétice the flandard of money, 
fo the price of things rofe in proportion to the @éficiency; 
but as this is not the cafe now, when gold is the ftandard jp 
practice, neither will it be fo if his lordfhip’s propofitions are 
aéted upon. As to the depreciation by means of an over- 
iffue, this may be guarded againft by the reftraint already 
mentioned. The laft obje€tion that the author notices is the 
alteration which might be fuppofed to be made in exiting co- 
venants and grants, by the fubfticution of the gold coins for 
the {tandard of money. This ftep, he obferves, is merely 
nominal, and the far greater part of thefe contra&s have 
been made fince gold has been virtually the flandard ; in re. 
gard to the more ancient contracts, it 1s not the authority of 

overnment, but the natural courfe of events that produced 
his change, which has in reality been long acquielced in, by 
both parties. 

The copper coinsare of lefs confequence, although it is of 
importance that they fhould be iffued in abundance. It was 
very late before thefe coins were intréduced in England, 
James I. in 1613 iffued copper tokefis, but would not al- 
low them to be called coins. It was not till 1672 that co 
per halfpence and farthings were firft coimed, and ordered to 
be legal tender as far as fixpence. The deficiency of the 
iffue of thefe coins was rendered evident by the quantity of 
counterfeits which got into circulation. ‘Io prevent which, 
copper twopenny, and penny pieces were permitted to be 
coined by an individual in 1797, and were made legal tender 
as far as one fhilling. In 1799 a quantity of halfpence and 
farthings was coined by the fame perfon, and made legal 
tender as far as fixpence. The legal copper coins circula- 
ting in 1787, were calculated at £322,000, and there were 
comed by Mr. Bolton, coins to the value of £255,075 5s. 
8d. of which only £4370 13s. 2¢. were in farthings. His 
lordfhip thinks that the copper coins fhould in general be of 
the loweft denomination, as he is rather of opinion that the 
{mall value of the coins fnay have fome effeé& in reducing 
the prices of labour and provifions ; or at leaft that it allows 
the poor to divide their fcanty fupport into more conveni- 
ent portions. It is, he thinks, partly to this caufe, that. we 
may attribute the low price of petitions and labour in the 
Eaft, and particularly in China. 

Although his lordfhip admits that the regulations of the 
mint, fo far as relates to the fecurity of the"precious metals, 
and the accuracy with which they are converted into coins, 
are excellent ; he very juftly reprehends the little attention 
that is paid to the introduétion of improved: machinery. 
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Foreign nations are eagerly availing themfelves of thefe in- 
ventions, while the native country of the artift who made 
them permits the inferior officers of the mint to obftru& 
their adoption at home. The author alfo condemns the 
manner in which thefe inferior officers are paid, on account 
of the irregularity of their earnings. They fometimes gain 
extravagantly, and at other times they do not earn fufficient 
for their maintenance. As thefe officers, from the nature ot 
their employment, are ren ‘ered folely dependent upon the 
mint, this irregularity is certainly highly improper; but at 
the fame time as fome reward fhould be allowed them when 
at extraordinary tilue of coins takes plac’, on account Of their 
increafed labour, we think it would be advifeable to give 
them a fixed falary ; and in cafe the iffues from the mint ex- 
ceeded a certain number of pieces, then to allow a {mall 
reward for every thoufand pieces above that number, for the 
extra labour. 

As his lordfhip omits no circumftance which he thinks in 
any refpe& worthy of attention, he confiders at great length the 
regulations neceflary to be adopted, mn order to avoid the evils 
that may arife from the wear, or fraudulent diminution of 
the coins. The deficiency arifing from this fource is more 
important inthe gold coins, than in thofe of filver or cop- 
per, becaufe of the fuperior value of the former metal. As 
long as the pound in tale was the fame as the pound in weight 
of filver, the coins of that metal were weighed; but this 
has been long negleéted. Edward V1. attempted to revive 
the practice, by coining the ounce troy into 60 fhillings, fo 
that, as has been already noticed, the feveral coins were 
either an entire ounce, or fome aliquot part of that weight ; 
but this excellent fyftem was broke through by Elizabeth, 
and has never fince been revived. A variety of regulations 
have been made at different times for entorcing the weigh, 
ing of the gold coins, and the pieces which became deficient 
have moit commonly been ordered to be recoined, This 
neceffarily caufes a great expence. But it was — at 
the laft recoinage of the gold, that the pieces which were defi- 
cient in weight (provided fuch deficiency did not exceed a 
certain limit) might continv.e current, and that in payments 
the value of two pence fhould be deduéted from the nominal 
value of fuch pieces, for every grain that they were deficient 
in weight, agreeable to the ancient prattice of the compenfa- 
tio ad penfum. Had this regulation been revived it would 
have put an entire ftop to the fraudulent diminution of the 
coin, by taking away the profit attendant upon’ the fraud, 
when deficient coins are allowed to pals for their full nomi- 
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wal value. The noble author is of opinton that this ‘yhem 
might adv antageoufly be adopted in cate of a new 


he 


conage, 
he {mall value of the filver coins renders fuch one 2. 
tention to their weight unneceffary, but itil Lord L. thinks 
the larger coins of that metal ought to be no lo, ger current, 
when they. are fo mere in weight as to have loft one 
peli weight ; . and the © hal t of that wel rhit i tue greatef ‘lee 

ciency, that he thinke ous! nto be Simian d in the {maller 
filver coins. W ithout fome regulation ot this kind, they 
would, as he jufly remarks, foon be reduced to the fame de. 
fe&tive fi itate as at pre fent. 

The ge neral intere{t ot the fub jeét of coins has led us. in. 

fenfibly into a longer analylis of this part of his lordihip's 
work, than we at firft intended. His opinions re{pecting 
paper currency are {till more intervefting, but we have not 
room tor any thing more than a rapid fketch of his leading 
principles. He laments, in common we believe with every 
one who is not connetted with the banking trade, the great 
extent to winch the paper currency of the country banks 
has been carried ; fo that the gold coins have been driven 
entirely out of circulation, and in many places thole of fil- 
ver allio have difappeared. It indeed the ule of paper cur- 
rency fhould increafe, im the fame ratio as it has done of late 
years, tt will, he lays, be an ulelels ex pence to manutacture 
any coins, unleis tor the molt private concerns, as bullwa 
will ferve equally well tor exportetion, 


*© Te has been a common artifice, practifed by thofe who have 
written on Paper currency, to confound Paper credit with Paper 
currency, and even the higher forts of Paper currency with the Mm. 
gervor forts, fuch as immeciate!y interfere with the ufe of the Ceins 

the realm. Paper credit ts not only hichly convenient and be. 
neficial, but is even abfolutcly neceflary, in carrying on the trade 
of a great commercial kingdom, Paper currency is a very unde. 
fined term, as ufed by fp&culative writers, To find arguments 
in its fupport , at leat to the extent to which it is at pre fent car- 
ried, they have been obliged to connect it with Paper cre dir; fo 
fo that the principles, on which the ufe of - yer credit is truly 
founded, may be brought in fupport of a great emiffion of Paper 
éeurrency : 1 donot mean to fay, that even the higher orders 0! 
Paper currency may not be very convenient, in carrying on many 
branches of the trade of a country fo wealthy as Great Brita 
the fort of Paper currency to which |] principally object, ts that 
which imtertcres with i ufe of the Comms of the realm, more 
efpecially in the payment of labourers and artificers, of the failor 
and foldier, and in the fimaller branches of the retail trade ef the 
kingdom. 
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« Many words are not aeceflary to point out the evils to 
which your Majeity’s fubjects are expofed, by the practice which 
now prevails, of ifluing the lower fort of paper currency by 
country bankers; the complaints on this head are univerfal, 
The notes of thefe country bankers have credit only within.a cers 
sain extent or diftrit ; it a traveller paifes from one diltrict to 
another, he muft provide himfcif with the notes of other bankers, 
which have credit within the diftrct on which he is, entering * ; 
and an ine@nvenience to which uaveilers have hitherto been fub. 
yet, in pailing from one fmall independent fate on the continent 
toanother, is experienced by thofe who travel through your Ma- 
jefty’s dominions, in pafling from one diftrict to another ; fo that 
the circulating medium of the different parts of your Majeity’s 
dominions is various; an evil which I believe never exifted before 
in one great united kingdom. 

‘ But | have not hitherto deferibed the principal evils refule- 
ing from this paper furreacy. Tt was natural to fappofe, that 
the precious metals, being no longer wanted in the fame degree, 
for the purpofe of being converted into coins, the price of them 
would tall in the Britith market: on the contrary, for a conti. 
derable time, bullion, both of gold and filver,. has not been ge- 
nerally fold, but at a price above the rate at which cach of them 
is valued at your Majefty’s Mint. It would not be proper for 
me at prefent to aflign the probable caufe of this apparent con. 
tradition: In fuch a ftate of things, whatever may be the caufe, 
no bullton, either of gold or filver, will he brought to your Ma- 
jetty’s Mint to be coined; for it cannot be cotued without a lofs 
to the perfon who brings it; and if it were converted into coins, 
the moment they’ were iffued they would be thrown into the melt- 
ing pot, and reconverted into bullion, becaufe it would be of 
more value in the fhape of ballren than in that of coins. Till 
fome remedy is applied to this evil, no new fyftem of coinage can 
be adopted, with any reafonable hope of fuccefs.’’ PP. 220. 


Here the author feems to contradiét what he had before af- 
ferted, (in p. 145) namely, that unmediately atter the re- 
comage of the gold, m 1774, gold bullion fell below the 
mint price, fo that the bank of England did not, for twenty 
years previous to 1797, pay for it, on an average, more thar 
31. 17s. 73d. per oz. which is 2d, under the mit price. 

The Bank of England is at the head of al! circulatian, and 
therefore obliged, in fome degree, to furnilh the coin necef- 
fary for the circulation of the kingdom ; in the cafe, therefore, 
of a failure in any of the country banks, it is, his Lordi 
fays, neceflitated to fill the vacuum, caufed by the fudden 
abitraction of the notes of that bank, with coins. This 
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* This however is now much obviated by the country bankers 


making ali their notes payable at fome houfe in London, Rev. 
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flep, confidering the prefent high price of bullion, occafions 
a lofs of the difference between the prices of metals in the 
mint, and in the bullion market; fo that watil fome remedy 
is applied to this evil, ‘he Bank ot England cannot refume 
its payments in cafh without great lofs. 

The prefent fate of the paper currency in this country is, 
accord to his Lordfhip, without example. The bankers 
in ancient Greece and Rome, do not appear to have iffued 
any cath notes; nor were thele, for aught that it appears, if. 
{wed by the Jewith or Italian ba nkers. of the middle ages, 
But the author takes no notice of the leather money of Can 
thage, nor of the amped 1 inner bark of the mulberry.tree, 
current mm China, according to Mareo Paolo, nor ot the 
other paper currencies ancient ly introduced m= that emprre, 
Some of thee would probably have fallen under bis Lordthip's 
cenfure, as inte rfering with the ufe of coms, tor, as we fad 
above, it 1s this alone that he deprecates, being by no means 
hoflile to the payment of large fams by drafts, or affignments 
on a bank. 

The prefent paper currency began in Scotland, but its 
effetis were foon perceived, and its progreis was re trained 
in that counirv in 1765. From thence it {pread to Enc!and, 
where it was alfo reftrarned in 1775, and ft more th 177%, 
But a s refinétion was _ partly y taken off in 1797, at which 
time, the Bank of England was dife banged from its obliga. 


blie. Lhe fvipenfion of its payments has 


trons to the pu 
been continued, and n has been allowed ‘> iflue {maller 
notes than betore: which, on account of the:r ‘mall value, 
have reduced even the gold coins to the mere ofhce of 
change, to pay the larger fra tional paris of the pound. Since 
that time the number of couniry banks has been doubled, 
ali of which affue large quantities of paper currency. From 
the inundation of winch, we, as well as his Lordfhip, dread 
the moft fatal confequences. 

The only country that we are well acquainted with, 
which paper money has been Carried to any great extent, 18 
France; and im every one of the three experiments which 
have been made in that kingdom to introduce a fi€titious ‘ca- 
pital, the experiment met with the fame fate as is ufually ex- 
perienced by private traders, who adopt the fame rumous 
on Refpeéting the leather money of Carthage, we have 

) proper information ; but if our memory do not de ceive 
us, the introdaétion of paper money into China was repeat- 
edly attended with ftill more difaftrous confequences, and was 
the caufe of fanguinary revolutions. 

In an appendix, his Lordfhip confiders the relative value 


of gold to flver in ancient umes. He purlacs this enquiry 
trom 
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from the reign of Darius Hy ftalpes to that of the Emperors 
Arcadius and Honorius, that is to lay, forthe ipace of about 
nine hundred years. The geneval canies of a nfe in the 
price of gold, he conceives to be a fcanty inpply from the 
mines, luxury, extentfive foreign trade, or a dread of poli- 
tical convulfions; on the other hand, as filver coins are ne- 
ceflary for the payment of the balk of an army, war has a 
tendency to raile the price of filver, and depvreis that of 
old. The relative value of gold to filver has, it appears, 
trom this learned enquiry, varied confiderably. In the ume 
of Herodotus it was in Perfia, as i3to 1, Inthe time of 
Plato x was in Greece, as iktol. The opening of fome 
gold mines by Philip, the father of Alexander, and the 
plundering of Delphi, lowered the value of gold in Greece ; 
fo that the relauve value in the ume of Menander was only 
as 10 tol. The ark gold coms itruack at Rome were elli- 
mated at the rate ot 174 to 1, but this is to be confidered as 
a donative to the alate, for this high relative value continued 
only a fhort time, and che proportion of 10 to 1 again be- 
cam@ufaal. ~The phinder of Gaul by Cafar funk the value 
of gold to only 74 times that of fhilver; but the profligacy 
of manners, and the political convullions that fucceeded, 
raifed the relative value of gold to filver to be as 12) to L, a 
proportion which continued for near 300 years. The vic- 
tories of Conftantine the Great, and the vigour of his ad- 
miniflration, brought fuch plenty of gold into circulation, 
that the proportion fell to 10; to 1: but the political cons 
vulfions which followed, foon augmented tts value, fo that 
in the reytn of Arcadius and Honoris, it was valued. at 
14? times its weight ot filter. From the whole of thele 
variations his Lordihip obferves, that the extreme relative 
values of gold, when compared with filver, neither enhanced 
by a dread ot public infecurity, or by general luxury, nor 
depretled by fudden and unufaal preparations for, war, were 
as i2to 1, and as 10to 1. . 

Thus we have attempted to give an outline of his Lord. 
fhip’s elaborate Treatife ; and, in fome few points, we have 
taken the freedom to diffent from him, although it was with 
fome degree of reluétance, becaufe we are confcious that 
the opinion of a perion accuftomed to the aftual perform. 
ance of the higher duties of the fate muft reafonably be 
prefumed to be of very confiderable weight in all political 
affairs. Throughout the whole inveltigation we have been 
highly gratified with the plain and perfpicuous manner in 
Which the noble writer has treated the fubje&t. Far removed 
from the filly vanity of many authors who write anly to fhow 
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theiPabilities, and who feemto endeavour at preventing thei: 
readers from unde rfanding their works, his Lordfhip appears 
to have been peculiarly anxious that the iltuftrious Perfon. 
age, to whom the work is addreffed, fhould be able to ac. 
quire a perfett knowledge of the comage of his kingdom. 
Indeed lis Lordthip has purfued this plan fo far, that he is 
frequently led into repetitions, and has run the ‘hazard of 
being blamed for verbofity ; but the fubje& of Coins is fo 
important in the policy of a well regulated ftate, that this 
may be eafily pardoned. The only fertous obje€tion in our 
opinion to the literary merit of the ‘work, is that defett in 
the arrangement, at which we have already flightly glanced; 
namely, the feparation of the debafements during the latter 
end of the reign of Henry VIII. and the beginning of that 
of Edward’ Vf. as this feparation has certainly an awk. 


ward effeét, and breaks the regular contunuity of the hiftory 
of the Enghfh Mint. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Art. ti. Hours of Idlene/s: a Series of Poems original, and tranf- 


bated, by George Gordon, Lord Byron, a Miner. rz2mo. 0635. 
Rivingion Ss. i807. 


Thi& is very ingenious idlenefs, and has produced fome 
elegant and intere thing compofitions, There is much tafte, and 
more vigour than might reafonably be expected from a minor. 
But the following fpecimen will jutti fy this and greater com- 


mendation, as to poetry; though it tells fome facts which canrdt 
be read without much regret. 


co fo 





“© Oh! had my fate been join’d with thine, 
As once this pledge uppear’d a token; 
Thefe follies had not, then, been mine, 
For, then, my peace had not been broken, 


To thee, thefe early faults I ow e, 
To thee, the wife and old reproving ; 
They know my fins, bur do not know; 
"Twas thine to break the bonds of loving. 
For, 
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For, once, my foul like thine.was. pure, 
And all its rifing fires could fmother ; 
But, now, thy vows no more endure, 
Beftow’d by thee upon another. 


Perhaps, his peace I could deftroy,. 
And {poil the bliffes that await him ; 
Yet, let my rival {mile in joy, 

For thy dear fake, I cannot hate him. 


Ah! fince thy angel form is gone, 
My heart no, more can reft with any 5 
But what it fought in thee alone, 
Attempts, alas! to find in many. 


“Then, fare thee well, deceitful maid, 


*T were vain and fruitlefs to regret thee ; 
Nor hope, nor memory yield their aid, 
But pride may teach me’ to forget thee. 


Yet all this giady waite of ycars, 

This tirefome round of palling pleafures ; 

‘Thefe varied loves, thefe matron’s fats, 
Thefe thoughtlefs ftrains to paflion’s meafures, 


if thou wert mine, had all been huth’d, 
This cheek now pale from early riot ; 
With paffion’s heétic ne’er had ‘fluhh 'd, 
But bloom’d in calm domeitic quiet. 


Yes, once the rural fcene was fiveet, 
lor Nature feem’d to fmile before thee; 
And once my breaft abhorr’d deceit, 
lor then it beat but to adore thee : 


But, now, I feek for other joys ; 


The author appears to have been educated at Harrow, and to 
have left it with no favourable impreffions of the prefent head 
whom he names Pompofus. The volume deferved a 
better prefs, the typography is very indifferent indeed, and does 
nO great credit to the 


maliter, 


lo think, would drive my foul to madnefs : 
In thoughtlefs throngs, and empty noife, 
I conguer half my bofom’s fadnefs. 


Yet, even in thefe, a thought will Real, 
In fpite of every vain endeavour ; 

And fiends might pity what I feel, 

To know, that thou art loft'for ever.’’ 


work. 
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Art. 12. ihe Battle of Trafal igar, @ a Poem, To avhich is added, 
a Selection of fugitive Pi ces, chiefly written at See. By Causes 
‘allover, D, D, late Cha aple in of “the Britannia, and Secrets 
Rear. Admiral the Earl of NerthefP. 8vo. fine paper. 
10s. 6d. White and Faulder, for the Author. 1806. 


ary te 


13° pp- 


Two very {trong recommendations belong to the poem of Tra. 
falgar, which torms the prine ipal part of thisvolume. It is very 
patriotic, and it is written by a perfon who was an eye-witnels 
of the fight. It has therefore more troth than hiftory can gene. 
rally have, and whatever poetic attractions it may potters befides, 
are all fuperadded to that diftinguifhed merit. “The following 
defeription of a thip on fire has certainly many eminent qualities 
of pictarefque poetry. 


‘* Now from the cloudy margin of the deep, 
Sudden, a globe of fire appear’d to {weep ; 
With terror and farprife both hofts perceive, 

* A fecond fun, ris*n on the brow of cve!’ 
While as che gaze around with anxious CyCS, 
The fanguine orb aflames a larger fize, 

And from its centre, In increafing gy res, 
Emits thick flames, and undulating fires! 

Teo toon th victors and the vanquith ‘d knew 
An hapleis fhip, and her deferted crew, 
Involv’d in flame, and trom the danger near, 


‘ 


, = Wi) 
( niate within its dreadiai erty aa 
. > . . ~ > Tae om? } . 1. » 3, bam I 
Ev’n then, tho’ Nature’s eldeft law withheld, 
ho’, big with dearh, th horrid proipect { {well'’d, 


Britain’s bold fons, as merctiul as brave, 

The victims from impending fate to fave, 

Thro’ waves, th ’ fire, with prompt affiftance came ; 
And refcued numbers trom th’ ne ading flame. 

Yet ere fucoefs their godhke efforts crown’d, 

While yet their bars the blazing wreck furround, 
To her dark womb the flames encroaching crept, 
Where, 1n deep fhade, deftructive nitre flept; 

Sudden her trame a dire explofien tore, 

And fhook Heavy'n’s concave with th® enormous roar: 
The trembli: ww Waves rec cede beneath her keel, 
And ocean’s de pths the dread concuffion feel ; 
While borne impetuous thro’ the troubled ait, 
}.ike threat’ning meteors blazing fragments glare : 
(hen a red column, tow'ring to the fktes, 

In dreadful grandeur flowly feem'd to rafe ; 

While frequent corrufcations from ats fide, 

Like hghtning’s flafhes, fpread their horrors wi 


Pill in one hery fhow’r it fell combined, 


And toa pitchy cloud the air rehen’d.’’ PF, 20. 
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The fagitive pieces fubjoined might afford us various topics for 
commendation, if we couid allow ourfelves to expatiateé upon 
them. We mufifpecity particularly, ‘* The Lawyer’s dream,’’ 
(p. 109,) as ii tL ot hamour ; the veries to Peter Pindar on hig at. 
rack on the Buthop of London, (p. 116,) as concluding with a 
moh folemn, though cpigrammatic warming ; and the ballad of Ned 
Brace (p. 122,) which, among many excellent fea fongs produced of 
late years, may bear an eminent place. We cannot refit infert- 
ing it. 

« Tn many a ftorm and many a fight 
Ned Brace had borne an active pari, 
Yet fill his confcious mind was light, 
For Truth and Honoar buoy’d his heart ; 


And ’midft the form or battle’s din, 
He felt a peaceful calm within. 


“© Gain Frenchmen, aid Mynheers, and Dons, 
With brave St. Vincent, Howe, and Duncan, 
Ned with his fhipmates plied the guns, 
Tillall were taken, fled, or funken; 
And ftill, ‘mid florms, or battles’ din, 
He telt a peaceful calm within, 


« VLaft with brave Nelfon of the Nile, 
His ftarboard leg was fhot away ; 
Food for fome hungry crocodile ! 
What then? his comrades won the dav ; 
And wounded ’midf& the battles’ din, 
He felt a peaceful calm within. 


“ But now reluctant, lafh’d athore, 
By orders that demand obedience, 
Ned ne’er muft tempt che ocean more, 
Till launch’d by Death for unknown regions ; 
Yet then, *midft Fate’s appalling din, 
He’ll meet the ftorm with peace within !”’ 


We have met Dr. Halloran, as a writer, before; but we find 
him in many refpects improved. We regret to find that he has 
bought his improvement by fevere afflictions. 


Arr. ig. 4dmonition, a Poem, on the fufbionable Medis of Female 
Dre/i; with mifcellaneous Pieces in Verfe. By George Ogg. 


8vo. 127 pp. ss. Miller. 1806. 


J . 


_Mr. Ogg, (probably defcended from the king of Bafan) declares 
himielf a young writer; and had we chanced to fee fome of-his 
compofitions in manufcript, we fhould perhaps have pronounced 
him a youth of fome promife, Bus che picfs is a great abforbene; 
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written ficets are foon devonred br i t; and inferior atte pts are 
throwin, to make op fomething like avolume. The firf poem, 
entitled Admonition, has fome good lines, but many more that 
are profaic and ill arranged. Had it been kept back for q 
time, ¢xamined by fome fkilful wrrter, and at his fuggeftion cor. 
rected, it would have made a better appearance. Bat like the fair 
ones, Whom he admonithes, the cuthor was too eager to difplay 
his charms. The tale of Edmund and Louifa, which begins the 
fecond part, fhould by all means have ¢oncluded the firft. Ther 
each would have had its example, and the parts would have been 
better propor tioned. 

Some of the other compofitions fhould never have been publith- 
ed; as, tor inflance, that on the death of a favourite deg, which 
begins thus: 


«© Thon hadft a warm lodging fot a long time ; 
But thou hatt a cold one now, poor Ino. 


Sure, thou waft the luckieft of thy Kind !°—P. 5 


TY 


If che author, and his friends te the city, fuppofe that writin 


Blank verfe is cutting acertain nomber of fentetces _ fomerhing 
approaching to the fame ler eth, without metricaél conftrudtion, o 


oy 


r 


4 


any care ot exprefhon, they are grievoufly miflaken. But the 
whole of thi: poem, (if poem M may by any licence be called) is 
compofed upon thofe | rin = eS. ihe author’s rdcas of a Sonnet 
are not much more correct, yet the follow ing is one of the fi rain 


from which we fhould have augur ed beft. 


SONNET © SOLITUD Es 
4 4 
*¢ Ac ' r é ne “y ‘ ‘ rocks, ti ‘ or Ve > 
l } y rulhv ba IKS O'% rnung with trees, 
© } ~~mee? + sso” ve . ene 
Phy tott’ring rutns, mould'ring oraves, 
Can Difaprointment mect with ede : 
a) 1 byes } wc #4 Pure t , av fir 
A 1G rayechpye: S jad add 1ONn: may 1ra. > 
, So pe Fey D ; 
Still hand in hand wath Peace and Refi, 
} ’ n ’ j ae . 
And How res cull eV. Nd tec Wat + 
ae : os - —_ } | . . 
Without a thorn to wound the breaft: 
\ 7 
* But from the foul where Sorrow dwells, 


Like men, thefe gentler finie fly, 
Aind Echo, trom her fecrct cells, 
W ill mimi Sorrow s taddett igh ; 
Or to th r¢ ream does Grief repair : : 
He fecs his ills refiected there.’’—P. doo. 


Mr. Oge fee ms to be a well.difpofed young man 1 as fuch to 


be emcoura ge. aby we Il-me aning friends. and we iat therefore 


wifhed to fay the beft we could ef his book; but perhaps after all 
the y 
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they would do better to encourage him in fome more profitable 
purfuit than poetry; which, from their refidences in Cornhill, 
Stock Exchange, Fenchurch-ftreet, &c. we doubt not they could 
eafily point out. 


Ant. 14. Poems written at Dorchefer. By Fobn Hodgfon, Clerk. 
romo, Longman. as. 1807. 


The author {peaks of himfelf and his performances with great 
modefty ; but, that he is entitled to commendation, at leaft, for 
warm poetical feeling, the following f{pecimen, from the longett 
Poem, will teftify. 


« In this fweet feafon, while the herald lark 
Wakes up the rofy hours, and morning throw 
Thin robes of crimfon o’er her cloudy walls, 
And Seifurely unfolds the gates of day ; 

Cool breezes wanton o’er the dewy hills, 

And murmuring waters, and the ruftling found: 
Of leaves, in fweet admixture float along 

With breath of op’ning flowers, the turtfe's tale 
Steals in fad charms inte its partner’s nef ; 

And joy exceffive, from the blackbird’s throat, 
In harmony unmeditated flows 

To cheer his brooding mate. Perched ona pine 
New gilded with the beams of orient day, 

The thrufh inceffant plies his am’rous fong, 
Each zephyr on its wing delighted bears 

The fhort, but merry, defcants of the wren ; 
And every tree is vocal with the notes 

Of univerfal love. No rules of art 

Check the luxuriance of the linnet’s glee, 

Or ftop the finch’s carol. As they feel 

The tender paffion flutt’ring through their veins 
They wake to rapture, and, with keen delight, 
Catch infpiration from each other’s eye, 

And pour a wild fong on the paffing gale.’’ 


DRAMATIC. 


Arr, 15. The Family Shake/peare. In Four Volumes. 12m0, 
if. Hatchard, 1807. 


Thefe neat volumes contain twenty plays of Shakefpeare, print- 
ed on the following plan. ‘* Twenty of the moft unexception. 
able,” fays the editor, * are felected, in which ot a fingle dine is 
édded, but from which I have endeavoured to remove every thing 

Hh that 

BRIT, CRIT, VOL, XXX, OCT, 1807. 
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} © wraelet 
toat coulda 
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give putt offence to the relimous and virtuous minds, 
vy objett,’’ he continues, * is to offer thete plays to the public ia 
fuch a ttate, that they may be read with pleat in all companie 
and placed without danger in the hands of ry perton who is 
Ca) le of under ling them let vale r. and all inc 


expre tions, are omitted > an uninterdihine oT abiurd feenc 4s Lome. 
curtailed ; and have occaftonally febiieated a word which j 


* ] , 3 ™ > }) 

Mm) cOmMmDK ty TNREad Of py which is obfolete. Pr. Vil. Lhe 
, . » 

s thas peblfhed are five tn each voludte. 1, The Temp it, 


\ Ts, { eee y Nigh t*< Tye iv), Mix 4 Ado \hont Noth 7, As 
1 Merchant of Venice. © 2. Cwelfth Nicht 
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But the mot farprifing thing in this pallags is, that the wod 
cot is ilattrated by aicrentif&e note, explaining the nature of thie 
animal. ‘* Felis Catus, cau ia elongata, fufco-annulata, Line 
A oir \ 77. PD. ( 2. Cc itus.. nciuds WEN 1, K/ . QO a.”’ fr. 7 \e 


: ~~’ 


) 


-, 
-* 
- 

- 
o* 


( is can be to any reader of the drama, we cannot 
ev te neither the word ce’, nor the animal idfelf, being very much 
, of this ifland, In the fertous parts of the 
drama, there are things not much lets ¢ xtraordinary. i hus we 
have Queen Mab, the Fairv, reafoning on the feale of beings, im 


Scotch, yet from Pope’s Eday on Man, 


: s* sort 
Known i ‘ \ } at 


«© Now in the feale 0” reafoning life, its plain, 

[hat tairics mut exiftas well as man. 

And hence, that every being may hae place, 

Ave worlds unnumber'd in the fields 0° fpace.”’  P. 125. 


not fay that there are not better thines in the drama, 
ton the whole 1 appears a very fingular performance. 1 he 
Diflertations are, 1. On Faines. 2. On the Scotith language. 
3. On Pattoral Poetry. In thefe che author thows a variety of 
reading, and indeed they are chiefly made up of quotations. ‘Thee 
following pailage, HOWE ‘Ty relating to two characters of the 
drama, relates fo curious a fact, and conveys fo important a leffon, 


that we cannot refrain from quoting it. 

* ‘The chict characteriitic of the peafants of Scotland, what dif. 
tinguifhes them effentially from thofe, I believe, of every other 
country, is a fondnefs for puzs ting themfel ves among the inex. 
tricabl OF THEOLOL il me triply fics. And tals isaRenpre. 
ductive of verv ferious evil It prodk ices in them ai kind 
of {piritual p ide, than which nothi g can be more dire étly con. 


trary to that howmihty which rs the  greate ft ornament of the true 
Chr tian, i he ro to ch 


} yryy \ | ‘ alm {} 
° ‘ xs ‘ \ , 


h, not to bel tr icted, but to iit in 
” cafi . where t hey h ave the choice 
ial guide, thes reyoct the learned and enlight-. 
wed mar . ety Ver plouss ho thinks it sendin to recommend 
‘Chrittian virtues and the focial duties; while they prefer the 
preachers, however tgnorant, who, like the fallen {pirits of 
Vilton, reeyov, if it deferves that name, of, 


For know k dge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge abfolute.’’ P, 52. 
After all, thoug h we could not but {mile at fome parts of this 


ow tical eflay, we would by no means difcourage the writer from 
future works, 
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NOVELS. 


Ar Te 17. The mr Pe rious Wand rer; a Newel : aR Three Fielu Rl, 
dedicated by Permiffion to the Right Hen. Lady Elizabeth Spencer, 


By Sephia Reeve. izmo. tas. Richardfon, &c. tor the 
Author. 1807. 


‘The Wanderer here introduced to our notice is an amiable and 
interefting chara€ter; and no fmall ingenuity is difplayed, in 
conducting the plots and counterplots, of which this very bufy 
novel is compofed. ‘Lhe conclufion is that of retributive juttice ; 
the bad are punifhed, and the good rewarded, by the greateft of 
earthly rewards, according to the laws of novels——happy mar. 
riages. A tew blemifhes of language betray a pen in fome 
degree inexperienced, though the general tenor of the ftyle is 
fluent and pleafing. We could with, however, that, at’the death 
ot the mot atrocious character in the piece, the author had not 
introduced a religious fentiment, held indeed by fome fectaries, 
but confounding every diftinétion of good and bad ; and holding 
out to vice the greateft poflible encouragement :—‘* the firft tear 
fhed, of true repentance, reftores you to the bofom of your God.” 
Repentance is indeed effeQual, through the interpofition made for 
us, but it muft be confirmed, and eftablifhed repentance ; followed 
by change of life, not the momentary tear of horror on a death 
bed. Mifs Reeve is well patronized, and we doubt not deferves 
iH. 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 18. Letters of Scwvola on the Difmigal of His Majefy’s 
fate Minifters, Parts rand 2. Svo. 43 and Sq¢pp. 1% 
each. Ridgway. 1807. 


As the letters of this writer, already noticed by us, difeuffed 
the caufe of the late change in His Majefty’s councils, fo the firt 
of thefe relates chiefly to the manner in which that change was 
effected. The author profefies to * vindicate the juft and law- 
ful prerogative of the crown ;"’ yet, if we do not grofsly mifun- 
deritand him, he denies to His Majefty any judgment or opimen 
of his own, even in that part of the prerogative which mutt be 
perjonally exercifed by himfelf, fuch as the choice and difmiffion 
of minifters, and his private difeuffions with thofe minitters whom 
he thinks fit to employ. ; 

It is, we believe, as well known as the nature of the cafe will 
admit, that in the late difmuilion of his minifters, His Majetty did, 
in point of fact, exercife his own enbiafled judgment, uniniiuenc 
by any advice whatever, and that his prefent fervants had no pate 
ticipation in that tranfaction. Yet, becaufe in acts of the King * 


executive 
‘ 
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executive go\ ernment, his minifters are held anfwer — turevery 
welew) wi exercife of che prerogative, even it’s Jeawfad exerc ife ts 
to be queitioned , and the motives of His Majetty are, it feems, 
to be canvadled, even in cafes where the aét in quettion is in its 
nature perfonal, and the difcuflions which led to it private and 
confidential. 

The cafes of lord Somers ard lord Danby are indeed cited by 
the author before us: but what do thofe cafes prove ? Only that 
miniiters while they continue to aét as fuch, and while they give 
effet to the meafures of the favention in his executive govern. 
ment, are juitly held anfwerable for {uch meafures. But furely 
there is nothing in thefe cafes which warrants any reftraint on the 
free exercife Sg that prerogative which is wholly and perfonally ia 
the fovereign; there is nothing in thofe cafes which warrants the 
canvatling of his motives in sts. ach, xt, or Which when his g gracious 
pe rmiffion has been obtained to relate tranfactions fecret in their 
nature, can juftity the ufe of that permiffion to the ungenerous pure 
pole of cenfuring the King himfelf, We could dilate turther on this 
fubject, bue that happily the parliament and the nation have von. 
demoed fuch monftrous and unconftiturional doctrines, Our copy 
of the firit part of thefe letters | is impertect ; but we perceive the 
author malenaien (gravely maintains !) that the fucceeding mini. 
fter is anfwerable for the difmiffion of his predecetlor, becaufe 
forfooth ** the removal of minifters is not a complete a@ ull 
fuccetfors can be found to replace them :’" fo that every perfon 
before he accepts the appointment of a confidential fervant of the 
crown, is bound to he re of the King what were His Majefty’s 
motives for diumiffing his predeceffor, and, fhould he not approve 
thof» motives, Qe is bound to refufe the appointment. In thore 
the King and the country are to be left without an adminiftration 
while His Majeity’s condu&t in difmifling his fervants is can. 
vailed, or rather until thofe fervants are rettored, We tratt fuch 
‘ a doctrine, which would render the fovereign a mere automaton, 

1 pupper co be moved at will by the prev ailing factions in the 
ft: ate, will meet the reprobation of all but the tools or the zea. 
lots of party. 

The fecond part ot this public ation confifts of three letters 
containing a juttification of the conduct of the late minifters re. 
fpecting the bill which was rin’, (but yaa called 
** the Catholic Bill.’’ One of thefe letters is the fame with 
that of which we have already = an account under the title 
of ** A ‘Prue Statement, &c.’’ ‘The two others contain a more 
detailed hittory of that tranfaction, On that fubject we fee nor 
any reafon to alter the opinion which we have often expreiled, 
As to the intended bill itfelf, Requielcat in Pace. 
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POOR. 


AR Tr. IQ- Al y Namen ] Whit sread [ A P» 


j ‘ VVCAA, L/Je Mh Le ON Pf; 
propofe d Bill fer the Amendment of the Poor Laws. By the R Ve 
7 » Malthus, AM. late Kellow of fe is College » Ga mb ridges 
and Aut thor of the Eiji y ON the Prin: ipe f P< bul iio. Svo. 


40 pp. 1s. 6d. Johnfon and Hatchard. 1807. 


A third part of this Letter has no relation *to the title page; 
being occupted ih vindicating the author from an imputi ation . 
havdne/s of beart « which had bee a caft upon him by fome perfon 
on accoun t of what he had tormerly written concert ring the Poor 5 
and had been repeated by Mr. Whitbread, tn his fpeech on the late 
notable Poor Bill. At p. 14, we come to the proper fubject of 
the Letter: ** The plan of general education, which you have 
propofed, is admirably calculated to attain the firtt object ; ; to 
elevate, as much as poflible, the general character of the lower 
clafies of the COMMUNITY .’ ~~ Prob: bly, this general character is 


= Pashia De ~~ dll 
aiready more SR VSeU in Ene La 


gland, than in any other country; 
ther elevation might be, an averfion to 
all laborious occ “up tions ; an impatience of fuperiority ; and 
finally, the levelling of all claffes ; a ftate of fociety, which could 
not laft long, and of which want and famine would be early cha. 
racteriftics. Suchis ** the m of important benefit,’’ which Mr, 
Whitbread’s te an of general education might probably ‘* conter 
upon his cou Nery ‘ 
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. > ow D6 % le . asaer “an 
tonothing at all. But he doubts and apprehends flrongly, con- 


PrFNnIng the # }. / ‘4 ‘ nA ; , - 4 , y ? ? 
a Poin! ti ‘ bee & ete CO Sy ehbind Pati 4s or’ ® p liad i ‘ps r . 
. . — | ; } } .\ —_ iA »4dtoutiv 
lhe former of thete (encovraged by the other) would dreadtally 
: r ’ r A» . > ¢ } rew ; he 1, 1, Sin es he 7 —_ "Mr 
mereate Oul . i < fiarim, Which NaUuNnt$ t A mind ol avaie 
4 " L. o} : : - 
NM. throuch the : At Cig ecn pages. 
. ie 


At p> 32, The adom able claute. for throw Ing upon countics 
the rates of manufacturing towns, as far as they fhould exceed a 


'% . ? , a a “+ - ’ \ ba 7 
qouoie of ta wenerai average, objected to by Mir. M. ** on 


the fame grounds, as the two clautes jut noticed.”’ P. 32. 
. ’ - >: 2? 
Mr. M. feems to intend to difcufs “ other parts of the Bi Il, 


D. 34. But t he returns to /chools; on which point we find nothing 
Bema! kuble, CXC pe this fe ntiment. ‘© Our tormid: ible neighbour 
certainly does not thmk that cducation js likely to impede his fub. 


ee _ omy 4 YQ _— — } 
yeets either ] ighting Or we rkir ‘e and the conauct of the CON 
| . . . 
s, a large portion of whom is taken from a ge nh clafs of 


fociety to that which forms the m " of modern arm: clearly 
] ftifie s his Op 1 ym.” Our % mark 1 , , that th 1¢ COI fecripts of this 
courge ol t] world ar his dev ted ieee de nt we truft they will 
be fuccefstully refifted {if there fhould be occaiion) by Britith 
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« In the fear that any great expences inthe yin? erection of 
fchools fhould indafpofe the couxiry geutlemen to the whole fyitem, 
I thouk { recommend all practicable economy in. providing proper 
rooms.”’ P. 35. Perhaps Mr, M. will himfelf be indifpofed to 
the fyftem, when he difcovers (as we have heard ys the cate) thac 
by this extraordinary Bill, the whole charge of eredtingyscheols, 
" great tOWNS, W ill tall upon commtry gekidemen, by means at the 
claufe for reducing very high poor-rates to double the average of 
the county. 

It is ftrange, that a man of Mr. M.’s.difcernment fhould not 
Mm ftantly fee ’ that the ex mp tro, z from rates of tenements under 
five pounds would be follow ed by the impofition of juft fo 
much additional rent to the landford. .Ln a very increafing town, 
well known to us, where a multitude of fuch tenements have lately 
beer erected, the landlords (whe built them) require moft heavy 

rents ; declaring that ¢dey will pay the rates; and then,, they 
leave the tenants toexeuce themfelves on account of their poverty ; 
and in the fame town, though it contains no manutactures, the 
occupiers rated at 5/. and under, are in-number 1055; and thofe 
ratedabove 5/,are 584! Surely Mr. M. and his fpeculating bre. 
thren never dreamed ot fucha proportion. 

Mr. M. declines entering mto the other claufes.of the Bill; de, 
claring only, that they appear tohim ‘* on the whole, caleulated 
to improve our fyftem.of poor laws,’’ P. 38. With very few ex. 
haga is they appear to us jult the reverfe; and Mr. M. feems to 
have no practical acquaintance with thofe laws; without which, 
al {peculations upon the ainendment of them are likely to produce 
much inconvenience, and no benefit to the public. 43 ) 


Art. 20, A Letier to Samuel Whitbread, Efo. M. P. om the Subs 
ped of the Poor's Laws. ByT. Farreld, M.D. 8vo. 32 pps 
1s. Cadell, &c.. 1807 i} 


Dr, }. employs fix pages, chiefly in a panegyric upon the /plehd- 
did talents and tried patriotijm of the gentleman whom he addreffes, 
and his felloqw minijfters. He then ftrongly difapproves of the prin- 

ciples, on w shich Mr. Malthus builds his fchemes; and at p, 14, 
we come to the fate of the poor. ‘The firft point confidered is, 
Are their wages high enough ? But here, he {peaks of Lancafbire 
manufacturers, who have e arned (on an average of ten years), one 
or two hundred pounds a year. With fuch pe ‘fons we have no 
concern, in difcuffing the Poor Laws ;. exc ept to remark, that by 
the kindnefs of Mr. W hitbread and his counfellors, fiich workin Ns 
having watted their earnings in ale-houfes, would have been fup- 
ported out of the couaty-rate. Dr. J. maintains, that fomething 
more than fchool-educatiow is requifite to form the charaéter of 
the bulk of the people : but he does not tell us what thefe reqni- 
fites are. ‘© Your propofal to amend the laws relating to fettle- 


ments, is fo evidently proper; as to require no cottinent.”” P. 19, 
h 4 Hence 
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Hence we conclude, that Dr. J. knows nothing about fettlements, 
except the name. Kut he confeffes, that ‘* his remarks are chiefly 
applicable to the poor of mannfauring towns, for the latt ten 
vears ; and that with thofe of the farming difirds he is not fo well 
acquainted.’’ P. 31. With all his good intentions, he muft be ad. 
vifed to Jearn much more accurately the Poor Laws, and their ge. 
neral operation, before he writes again the fubject. 


Art. 21. Some Thoughts on the prefent State of the Englifh Pea. 
Santry. Written in Confequence of Mr. Whitbread’s ya in 
the Hon/e of Commons, hiewe 19, 1807, relative to an Amend. 
mene of the Poor Laws. B; Fe N. Brewer. S8vo. 43 pp. 


ts. 6d. Symonds. 1807. 


«© The Englith villager of the preceding generation, and the 
pealant of the exifting period,’’ are contrafted ; to the great dif. 
advantage of the latter. But the author confines his reprefenta. 
tions to thote awe ern counties with which he is acquainted ; and if 
every picture-maker, in this way, would follow his example we 
fhoald know the ftate of the poor in general, much more accurately 
than we do at prefent. Mr. B. does not attribute “ this calamit. 
ous change to the operation of the Poor Laws ; nor to the want 
ot education ;’’ in both which refpeéts, matters are faid to be no 
worfe than formerly ; but to a great change, within the laft half 
century of the fiiuations of mafter as well as of fervant in rural life. 
Farmers are reprefented as having become fine gentlemen; pea- 
fants, forlora and deftitute! The farmer obtains nearly three 
times tl * fam he was ufed to procare from the produce of his farm; 
the labourer receives little above a third more than his ufual ft- 
pend ; while money has decreafed in value, and every article of 
even frugal confamption has more than doubled in price.’’ P. 13. 
This ftacement deferves the confideration of declaimers on the 
“* progreflive and alarming height of the Poor’s rates,’’ both i 
and out of Parliament ; one great caufe of which increafe we be- 
lieve to be—that the wages of rural labourers are by no means 
adequately advanced ; and therefore they receive from the over/ecrs 
what fhould come from their mafers. 

Mr. Brewer’s remedy for this evil is attended with many difi- 
eulties ;—a sable, by the ftandard of which the mafter is to pay 
the fervant ; with a frefh enquiry and comparifon at fer periods, as 
every third year. 

Mr. Whirbread’s idea of the Poor’s fund, and affurance office, 
ts rejected as futile ; but his general fyftem is highly erage 
Probably, the author’s own fecond thoughts, and the leffons he 


may have read from others, have already enabled him to fee further 
into this bufinefs. 
On the fubje& of cottages and lend, Mr. B. would have (¢x- 
clufively of parifh-tenements for the aged and infirm) a cottage 
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and two acres allotted to every peafant throughout the kingdom, 
for every farmot one hundred acres. 

Mr. B. withes to amend the frrterwal economy of the cottage; by 
hanifhing eee, and reftoring that falutary liquor, Aome-drewed deer. 
In order to this, it is propofed that malt be iffued, “ free of duty, 
to every houfcholder, retiding not lefs chan five miles from the me. 
tropolis, actually unable to pay feot and lot; or if not totally free 
from duty, fubject only to fach as would cover the expences in- 
curred by ftoring the grain and re-iffuing it in the form of malt.’” 
P. 38. We fear thisis a vifionary feheme; efpecially, when we 
are not informed by whom it is to be brewed. It can hardly be 
brewed by each cottager; and if it fhould go to a public brew. 
houfe, it would probab/v re‘arn little betcer than that which is now 
iflved thence ; that is, much worfe than éven wheat flour from a 
public windmill. 

We thall be glad to fee another edition of this well meaning 
tract, with many iecond thoughts and amendments. 


AGRICULTURE, 


Art. 22. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Pamtirg, Se. 
fele&ed from the Corre/pondence of the Bath and U ft of sneland 
Society, for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arisy Manu. 
Jaciures, and Commerce. Volume X, 394 PP. 8s. Walkie 
and Robinfon. 1805. 


We have read this book with much fatisfation ; as it not only 
contains feveral ufcfal papers, but is free from that milchievous 
fpirit of innovation, which difgraces many agricultural books 
lately iffued from the prefs. 

ihe Pretace is followed by “ a character,’’ (or rather an ac. 
count of the agricaltural parfuits) of Francis Duke of Redford; in 
which we find one paffage of ambiguous, or perhaps very excep. 
tionable meaning: ** As he had lived a life of fobricty, temper- 
ance, and afecul a@tivity ; fo his cloting {cene was marked by cor. 
refpondent compofure, patience, and refignation to his lor; a ftate 
of mind commonly attendant on the latt hours of a ferious, medita. 
tive man; and we trat hoppily fuperfeding the neceflity of any 
human interceflion, for fina! ace ptance with his Maker!” P. 2», 
Ifthe Editor meant ro proteft again pargatory, this was furely 
fuperfluous ; if againft the neceflity of a Xedeemer, we advife him 
to abitain in fature from foch infiauations. 

_ Atp. 47, jattice is done to the clergy, on the fubject of tithes s 

ina manner which might well raife a biuth on the chi eks of many 

agricultural fcribblers, if bluthes could fpring on {uch a foil: 

* The cuftom of taking tithes in kind has certainly notincreafod 

of late years. Farmers have learat ther intereit too well to foffer 

them to be taken, ii they can compouia them at a@ fair prices 7 
t 
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the high prices fet upon them of late years have operated apaing 
the farmer, almoft equally with taking them in kind ; as in man; 
mitances the ‘price has been nearly equal to the fall value of one 
tenth of the crop, without any regard to expenfive imyprovements, 
or to the lofs the tithe-owner would futtain by keeping horfes 
and fervants to collect them. 

** But here 1 mutt beg leave toexculpate the clergy. The lay. 
reCiors will never compound their tithes buat art an extravagant 
price. In fact, if they ave farmers themfelves, they feldom com. 

und them at all, ‘The clergy, taker. as a body, never with to 
take tithes in Kind, and (with fome exceptions, undoubtedly) ge. 
nerally compound them at a rea/onab/e price.’’ P. 47,.—On the 
fubjects of poor and poor-rates, the writers in this volume are fu. 
perficially mformed. If even Gentlemen-tarmerts are forbidden (as 
they have been) to learn Latin, we mut advife that their farming 
leffons be delivered in a much plainer ftile than the following; 
** It is for want of the additament being homogenous, and well 
affimilated with the fand; as in foils of a natural texture it is ra. 
ther a mixture than an incorporation.”? P. 108. How mufta 
mere Englith reader defpair of receiving inftrution from this 
fentence! But information 1s given in language much more gene. 
rally intelligible, on the following fubjects in particular, to which 
farmers may attend with no little benefit :—the food of plants:— 
the itate of crops, in 1800 ;—manures ;—tobacco-water:—Ufes 
of the potatoc. 


MEDICINE, 


Art. 23. An Effey on the Difeafes incident to Indian Seamen, ot 
Lafcars, on: long 4 cvages. By Willicm Hunter, A.M. Surgem 
to the dndia Company's Marine Efatlifoaeni at Bengal, &e, 
Folio. 236pp. Calcutta. 1804. 


The volume confifts of reports, twenty-three in number, from the 
furgeons, or other officers, on board the veffels in which the Ine 
dian feamen, or Laicars, failed to and from Europe; or differta- 
tions on the difeafes, that occurred moft frequently, or which 
proved the moft deitru@tive in the courfe of their voyages ; with 
an eflay, by Mr. Hunter, containing an epitome, or abftraét from 
the reports, with obfervations on the caufes of the difeafes, or on 
the methods found moft fuccefsful in their cure. The eflay, which 
occupics only twenty-feven pages, and which we fhould have ex- 
pected to have found at the end, is placed at the beginning of the 
volume. ‘This occafions much embarrafiment, as it cannot be un- 
deritood, until after reading the reports, upon which the reafoning 
contained init, is founded, The references alfo vo the reports, which 
are frequent, in the courfe of the eflay, fhould have been accompa- 
nied with figures, denoting the pages, as well as the number of the 
report. ‘The want of this guide occafions more trouble than the 
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generality of readers will take, or we may add, than the informa. 
tion to be obtained will often compenfate. 

The difeafes, noticed by the author, are, fever, pneumonia, 
phthifis, hepatitis, fcurvy, an i droptical fwellings, ‘The fever 
appears to have been of the defcription, the author fays, p. 2. 
« yfually termed bilious, which chiefly prevails in hot climates. 
It was not found to be infectious. The cure was beft attempted, by 
free evacuations in the beginning, followed by the ufe of tonics. 
It prevailed to an alarming and fatal degree, on board the Aurora, 
Lucy Maria, and the Mary Ann.’’? The author fhould here have 
given the number of Lafcars attacked with the fever, and the 
proportion ot them that died. For this information we are refer. 
red to Appendixes, No. 2, 3, and 4. From thefe documents we 
learn, that the Aurora, on leaving the Ganges, (fee p. 47) had fixty- 
eight men on board, moftly natives. ‘They arrived in England, 
with the lofs of only one man. On returning they added to their 
crew, forty-one Lafcars, as paffengers. In the month of May, fix 
weeks, after fetting fail, they loft eight, and in June fix men by 
fever. In July, one by fever, and four of fcurvy. 

No account is given of the number of men fent with the Lucy 
Maria, nor with the Mary Ann, nor in what ftate the crews arrived 
in England. In general it appears, that the voyage to England 
is perfortned with little lofs, or ficknefs. On the return of the 
Lucy Maria, we are told, p. 53, ‘ that fever firft appeared off 
Madeira, and came on with a cold fit. The face fhrunk fud. 
denly ; the eyes became yellow ; violent pain of the loins fuc- 
ceeded, with a fenfe of weight, and a dull pain in the head. Thofe 
inwhom the difeafe terminated fatally, were much worfe on the 
third day, and died on the fourth or fifth. They rejected every 
thing from the ftomach, the tongue was dry, with a black hard 
coat upon it, they foon became delirious, and their extremities were 
affected with fpafm. One man died fix hours after being feized 
with this fever.’’ This feems, from the defcription, to have been 
the yellow fever. What number died we are not told. In 
the Mary Ann, ‘ Sicknefs made its appearance, among the 
crew, foon after leaving England. It came on generally, with 
pains in the loins, fevere headachs, a flufhing in the face, fuffufion 
in the eyes, and a ftrong pulfe. When thefe fymptoms, with 
much delirium did not abate for four or five days, the tongue be- 
came parched, dry, and black, the eyes yellow, a hickuping follow- 
ed, which foon ended the fcene.”* P. 55. James’s powder, calomel, 
and other purges, with bark and fimilar tonics, were tried, but ap- 
parently with little effect. Thefever appears to have been of the 
fame kind as that affecting the Lucy Maria, and equally fatal, but 
what number died by it, we are not told. We fhall pafs over the 
author’s account of pneumonia, phthifis, hepatitis, and fcurvy, as 
containing nothing different fpein the ordinary courfe of thofe dif- 
cafes, and give a fhort account of.what hé calls dropfical fwellings, 
and elfewhere, cacotrophia, apparently, as he remarks, a eae 
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of {curvy though not always accompanied with {pongy gums, of 
{pots on the fkin. The fymptoms are, ‘‘ {welling of the ankles, 
gradually extending up the thighs to the belly, cheft, and head, 
attended with difficulty of breaching. No appetite, but yet no 
ficknefs at ftomach, or vomiting ; great languor. They complain. 
ed of pain in the cheit, and fuffered much from difficulty in breath. 
ing. In no inftance, after the {welling reached the abdomen, did 
_the patient recover. ‘The duration of the difcafe when fatal, was 
various, fome dying in a very few days, others held out a month, 
or fix weeks. The Sterling Caftle arrived at Macao on the 7th 
of February, having previoufly loft forty Lafcars by the com. 
plaint. Five or fix more died within twelve days after their ar. 
rival. But on their being taken on fliore, the remaining fick, 
in number about twenty, recovered, although it rained all the 
time they were there, a ftrong proof the difeafe is only a variety 
of fcurvy.”’ P. 203. 

From the whole, we only learn what has been long fince 
eftabiifhed, that in general, the crews of thofe flips are mot 
healthy that are leait crowded; where the men afe properly 
excreifed, are obliged to keep themfelves clean, to air their 
hammocks, and their births, and where equal attention 1s paid 
to keeping the decks dry and clean. “The Shah Byramgor, 
a country fhip, made 2 voyage, we are told, p. 207, to 
England, and back to Beaga], with {ifty-nine perfons on board, 
principally Lafears, without the lofs of a fingie man, which is, 
with reafon, attributed to a rigid attention to thefe regulations. 
No advantage was found to accrue from fumigating with the mi. 
neral acids either in preventing or curing fever. Befides the pre. 
cautions, mentioned above, as neceffary for preferving the health 
of feamen, in long voyages, particular attention fhould be had to 
furniihing them with found and nutritive provifion. A fpecification 
of the provifions, proper for the perfons for whofe benefit the Effay 
is printed, is given; and a lift of the drugs and medicines necel- 
fary, or that have been found to be mott efficacious, in combating 
their difeafes, as bark, mineral and vegetable acids, emetic tartar, 
jalap, rhubarb, opium, &c. The volume, we fhould add, is print 
ed at the Eaft India Company’s prefs at Calcutta, and as 00 
Englith bookfeller’s name is put to it, is not, we prefume, fold 
in this country. 


DIVINITY. 
Art. 24. The Tefimony of the Spirit of God in the Faithful. A 


Sermon preached Fuly 12, 2d, and 3d, 1807, at the Viftatin of 


the Rev. the Archdeacon of Bertjoire, By the Rev. Arthar 
Oxflcw, D. D. Dean of Worcefier, and Archdeacon of Beri fort» 
8vo. 2ipp. 1s. Hall and Smart, Worceiter ; Rivingtoms 
&c. London. 1807. 

‘This Sermon may be confidered as in fome meafure connetted 


with that which was preached by the Dean of Worcefter, 0” 4 
{mila 
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fimilar occafion, two yearsego*. Thag was on faith and works, 
this is on the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

It begins by ftating that the difputes on the fubjects of irre. 
fitible grace, abfolute predeftination, &c. did not arife among the 

rimitive Chriftians, nor in the firft four centuries of the Church : 
but they have fince arifen, and have miferably agitated and di- 
vided the minds of Chriftians. The nature of fpiritual afliftance 
is one of thofe topics, and is difcuffed in the prefent difcourfe. 
The ufual diftinétion being laid down,. between the ordinary and 
extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, the preacher undertakes to ex- 
plain, infome degree, the nature of the latter. They do not, in 
the firit place, compel men to holinefs,  fanctification mui be 
voluntary ;”’ but they affift and incline; they work efficacioufly, 
though puma ape ‘« The grace of God’s Holy Spirit 1s not 
given to exclude our own endeavours after righteoufnefs, but to 
co-operate with them, to affi‘t, and perfect them. It is not po. 
fitively made known to us, but 1s perceived only by its fruits. 
We are continued in a ftate of hope only, of well-grounded hope 
perhaps, from the teftimony of confcience, but not of certainty. 
“ A full affurance of falvation is not to be claimed even by the 
beft of Chriftians.’’? But, as we approach towards perfeétion, the 
teftimony of the Spirit will grow more and more ftrong within 
us, 
The Dean very properly, and very clearly, ftates the evils 
which have formerly arifen in this country, from. falfe pretenfions 
to the Spirit of God. Speaking then of the Munifters of the 
Church and their authority, he points out what they ought to 
teach, on fome of thefe arduous fubjects, in words which are 
admirably definite and exact. 

* Efpecially, let it be our care, whenever we treat of ju/tif- 
Cation by faith alone, to explain it in fuch a manner as to leave no 
doubts upon the minds of our hearers, whether good works are a 
neceflary condition of the gofpel covenant, though not of themfelves 
meritorious; and to awaken our hearers to a due fenfe of repent. 
ance, juftice, charity, temperance, and all other heavenly vir- 
tues. When we treat of regeneration, or the being born of the 
Spirit, we muft affure them that no judgment can be formed of 
our fpiritual ftate and condition, but from the holinefs of our 
lives and converfation.”” P. 20. 

The difcourfe is throughout clear, found, and ufeful. 


Art. 25. 4 Sermon preached at the Temple, May 31, and at 
Berkley Chapel, Berkley-/quare, Fune 28, upon the Conduf io 
be obferved by the Eftablifoed Church, towards Catholics and 
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* See Vol. xxvi, p. 679. 
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other Diffewterss.. By the Rew. Sydwey Smith, A.M. late Relea 
of ‘ na c = ( rE KYO, ,= pp. 1S, Carpenter, 
1807. 

i 


Ic is not neceflary to denv any of Mr. S. Smith’s principles, in 


, Fo 
. * 


HICOUTIC, te grants ex. 
prefsly that, ‘it may be necefiary, fometimes, for the flate to 
make relictous fairh the tet of political opinion, and therefore the 
reafon for civil incapacities. Bnt,’’ he adds, “ all thefe repy. 
lations are temporary, are by no means effential to the Church 
eftablifthment, and oveht to ceafe with th ufe's thar gave them 


* " ‘ ’ 3 
As he a} OW z TF f; »ft q)i tive } OitLroOTrYs > ity we might 
‘ 


order To Oppote the conclations of his « 
i 


birth.’’ 


readily grant to him the fecond. Rat the guefhion will remain, 
m point of fact, whether the caufes that pave birth to fich re. 
gulattons, in the caf f out eftabliihment, have e fed ? He 
thinks they have: we think they ! not. So faf the matter 
may, perhaps, be fairly balanced. But does not the great ma. 
rority. of che kinedom of Preland think with us ? We believe 

s What then? fs the majority to be alarmed ‘and made 


unhappy, to gratify the minority ? Surely that is hardly fair. 
X man has alwavs a great advantage, who arcoues with Pro. 
< © © ’ © . 
teftants im tavour ot toler: rIOn, OF W ith liberal men in favour ot 
generous confidence and induleence. Mi {weak in b Ralf ol their 


‘ 


moft fixed principles, and darling propenfities, But if they have 
tound it abfolutely neceflarv, for felf-prefervation, to deviate 
fomewhat from their own withes in thefe maiters, they ought to 
ufe a reafonable degree of caution hefore they refign the leflons of 
experience to the fugeettions of inclination. ‘Before Proteftants 


grant to Roman Catholics 1 yarticul foch privileg 
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We have no doubr that the cloguent preacher feels all the h- 
ality he incalcates, and all the noble canfidence in the frength 
of our eftabirfhment, wince 
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he would pique his hearers to par- 
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fenters in Exeter, The great body of: Diffenters was formerly 
AntiJSécinian: and would not confeditently have patronized dif. 
coutfes of this charaGer. Tt follows therefore, that though 
with regard co practice, they may ovcationally be ufefuls as to 
do@rine they cannot be foch as we frould recommend ‘to our 
readers, Several of the Sermons in the firit volume are intended 
to tefute the objections of Paine, 


Arr. 2%. The Rich Yom rs of Divine Providence, “A Sermon 
preath “da tn phic Co “drial Church oF Lincol, before the Gar 
wernor $ Of, oud the ‘ Sub) r bers and Benefadors fo the Cownty 
Ho)pivel, n he pt Sep ember 4 3%, and tir phe Pari® C huvch of 
Boftoh, Seprembes 2%, 180%. By the Rew Sane! Pariridge, 
M.A, Vicuv oF Br for. Publ lbved for the Be weft of the Hof. 
pital, 8vo. 22 pp. 13. 6d. Lincoln printed ; Scatcherd 


and Co., London. 1807. 


Having been favoured with a copy of this Sermon, we haften 
to give an accoant of 1, for this very found reafon; beeaule we 
think it fo good, that the fooner it is made known, and the more 
extenfively circulated, the better. It is trac, that it ts a plain 
Sermon; but if any one thinks that plam and ftrong common 
fenfe is a very common thing, we fhall not hefitate to tell him 
that he is miftaken. 

Taking as his pofition that Providence has founded human fo. 
ceety upon deguadily of — (men bewg almoft as unequal 
in firength of body and mind, as in any other refpects) Mr, Par- 
widge afligns the truce reafon fon. it, “that men may beca:ne necef. 
fary to each other.’’ He then, after reminding the poor that they 
have their duties aifo, flates to the rich this important truth, 
that they are 7/ penfing Minifiers of Providence. Krom this 
he dedaces fout principal confequences: all tending to ftrengythen 
or regulate the bounty of the rich. Of thefe we thal) intere the 
firt, “ that almfeiving isa very different thing from what men 
irequently imagine.” 

** For, what is the notion entertained by too many,—I do noe 
fay by moft perfons,——concerning this duty ? It feems to be fup- 
pofed, that before we give, we may wait to find fome perfon in 
extreme neceflity ; to fee an unhappy fellow creature almoft fink. 
ing under his wants and infirmities: and if pur hearts are then 
fottened, and we open our hands to relieve and reftore him, the 
world calls us merc ifal, ¢ compaflionate, charitable. 

© Now let us reafon a moment-—A Provide nee, that required 
us to fuccour the poor oniy in vavreme cafes, could that be the 
providence of God? What fhould we ourfelves think “of this 
providence, if it created us only to fuffer; and preferved us, 
only to make us feel the m ifery of exiftence? Could we forbear 
to think ourfelves treated with ervelty ?» We mnit therefore give, 

!amanner more confermablé to the wifdom, the juftice, and the 
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mercy of God. When providence has prevented ovr wants ; we 
fhould prevent, as far as we have opportunity, thofe of our bre. 
thren. At leaft, if we will wait till the poor come to us, let jt 
not be their cries, their importunities, and their extreme fof. 
ferings, which extort our alins; but let us give as it hath been 
given unto us: let the poor fee and confefs, in our liberalities, 
the wifdom of God, who hath been fo liberal towards us; nop 
that hardnefs of heart, which requires a fpectacle of the greatest 
mifery, to excite in us the loweft degree of compaflion; and 
which demands that we fee diftreffes heaped on our fellow-crea- 
tures, before we exhibit the firft feelings of humanity.’’ P, 1;, 

The other divifions relate to the idea of gi, ing from fuper. 
fuity alone, to the refponfibility for neglecting to find objeéts, 
and to the liberal mode of giving: and all are fg handled, as not 
only to elucidate the points in queftion, but to raife and animate 
the mind with the general fpirit of benevolence; which effet 
was felt, we doubt not, very fenfibly, in the two churches where 
the difcourfe was delivered. We truit that the fale will be fach 
as to add fomething handfome to the contributions for the Cha. 
rity. 


MISCELLANIES, 


Artr.28. An Account of Prince Edward lfland, in the Gulph of 
St. Lawrence, North America ; containing its Geography, a De. 
Seription of its different Divifions, Soil, Climate, Seafous, Na- 
tural Pradudtions, Cultivation, Dijcovery, Congueft, Progrefs and 
prefent State of the Settlement, Government, Canftitution, Laws, 
and Religion. By Fobn Stewart, E/q- 8vo. 8s. Win. 
chefter. 1806. 


‘This feems an agreeable and interefting addition to works of 
the kind, as Prince Edward Iiland, though of confiderable ex- 
tent and population, and valuable, on account of its fifheries and 
productions, is very little known. One of the great fources of 
wealth to the eaftern States of America is the fifhery carried on 
in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and the number of men foem- 
ployed from fifteen to twenty thoufand. The author thinks 
that the attention of Government has not been fufficiently di- 
rected to the affairs of this ifland, from which the danger arifes 
that the capital, which fhould be attraéted to Great Britain, will 
be abforbed by the United States, whofe naval power aad re- 
fources will alfo, by this neglect, be materially increafed to the 
eventual detriment of this country. There is one negleét, which 
we are forcibly called upon to reprobate, and that is the intereits 
of religion. According to this writer’s ftatement, many High- 
landers have fettled in this ifland, but have yet no clergymen 
among them ; he adds, that application has been made to the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gofpel in Foreign Parts for the appoint- 

ment 
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inent of Miffionaries, but has not, been granted; This fectns * 


proper matter of enquiry. 


Art. 29. The Manual of Youth, containing 1. Sixty Fables, 
French aud Englifh, ornamented with 120 Cuts, reprefenting 
the Subjects of the Fables in the French Part, and furuifhing in 
the Englih Part a Series of Elementary Meffons in the feveral 
Styles of Drawing. 2. Remarks on Rhetoric, with various Ex. 
amples, in the different Styles, Figures, and Tropes. 3. A large 
ColleBion of Extra&s in Profe and Verfey fele&ed from the moft 
approved Authors, Englifs and French. By 3. Ouifeau; A.M. 
izmo. 408 pp. 8s. Symonds. 1807. 


The wood.cuts in this Manual are chiefly by Auftin, and are 
executed with fingular fpirit. For the other contents they are 
fuficiently explained in the title-page. The intent of the cuts 
is to encourage young perfons in the defire of dtawing by placing 
good models before them. It certainly may be found altogether 
a convenient and ufeful book for academies: : 


Arr. 30. The Origin and Defcription of Bognor or Hothamtan, 
and an Account of fome adjacent Villages, with a View of the 
former Place. By 3. B. Davis, M, Di, Aathor of Ol/ervations 
Sur les Ajphyxies, Fe. Fe, temo. Tipper. “58: 1807. 


It has been the cuftom of late to publifh guides to our moft 
faihionable watering places. We have the Brighton guide, the 
Worthing guide, the Southampton guide, &c. &c. We have 
now the Bognor guide, which will of courfe be convenient and 
ufeful to the vifitors of that place. 


Arr. 91. Hiftory of the Rife and Progre/t of the Belpian Repub- 
| bic until the Revolution under Philip Il, inclading a Detail of 
the Primary Caufes of that memorable Event. From the German 
Original of Frederick Schillet. By Thomas Horne, tamo, 
4s. 6d. Coxhead. 1807. . 


The original of this work is much admired, and the tranflation 
which feems very well executed, will be a proper introduction 
to Dr. Watfon’s hiitory of Philip the fecond, and fo the tranfla- 
tor intended it. What a different fcene does this région and its 
inhabitants now prefent to the eye of the contemplative obferver ! 


Art. 32. A new Syftem of domeflic Cookery } formed upon Prin. 
ciples of Etonomy, and adapted to the Use of Private Families. 
By a Lady, Second Edition, confiderably extarged anid improved; 
and to which are now added Ten illufirative Plates. 12mo. 


486 pp. 7s. 6d. Murray. 1807. 


We have read the 4/manach des Gourmands, we have ftudied 
the Culina of the learned Dr. Hunter, but this economical fyftem 
li by 
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by a Lady had efcaped our notice, during the whole progrefs of 
the firit edit jor. What it w as in its unadorned ftate, therefore, 
we cannot fay, but doubtlefs meritorious, by its pafling fo rapidly 
to a reproduction. Act prefent 1 exhibits not only a neatly 
etched trontifpiece of fill life, but the moft interefting portraits 
imaginable ot cods-head, edge-bone of beef, calfs head, fhoulder 
of mutton, and other culinary beauties, calculated to excite the 
warin. affection of the true Gourmand. The maps of whole 
beafls (as they may be called) are alfo re-engraved, trom thofe 
which have long adorned the print-fhops: where may be feer 
the exact boundaries of the province of furloin, the region of 
rump, the ifland of buttock, in the kingdom. of beef; with the 
various diftricts aud departments in the fates of veal, pork, 
mutton, and even venifon. 

‘The directions were intended originally, we are told, for the 
inftruction of the authorefs’s own daughters, and are calculated 
to unite a good figure with proper a@conomy ; avoiding all ex. 
penfive luxury, fuch as eflence of ham, &c. She has alfo con. 
defcended to give dircétions for the comimoneft operations, ob. 
ferving, with the pathos of M. Grimod de la Reyniere, “ how fel. 
dom do we meet with fine melted butter, good toalt and water, 
or well made coffee !*? May this book lay the fouadation for a 
general reform, in thefe and many other important particulars, 


and may good eating and good @conomy go hand in hand througly 
editions yet unborn. 
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Defence of the Britith Weft Indics, being the original Suggeftion 
for providing an effectual Subititute ior the African Siave ‘Trade, 
and preventing the Dependance of thofe Colonies on America for 
Supplies. By Capt, Layman, of the Royal Navy, 3s, 


American Arguments for Britifh Rights, being a Republica. 
tion, with a Preface by the Englifh Fditor, of the celebrated 
Letters of Phocian on the Subject of Neutral Trade, afcribed to 


the Pen of the Right Hon. W. L. Smith, late Member of the 


American Congrefs, &c. 2s. 6d. 


The Weft India Common Place, Book ; fhewing.the State and 
Walue of the Britifh Sugar Colonies, in relation to the Weft India 
Proprietary, and diitinctively to the Public and Crown of Great 
Britain; exhibited in Tables of Population, Property and In. 
come, ‘irade, Navigation and Revenue; compiled from Parlia- 
mentary and other Official Documents. To which are added,’ 
Commentaries on the feveral Subjects of Commercial Entry, and 
efpecially on the American Intercourfe ; on the Navigation Aéts ; 
on the Shipping Intereft of Great Britain, on Convoys, on Free 
Ports, on Naval and Military Defence, on the Mortality of 
Troops, with Suggeftions of Remedy and Reform, and on the Re- 

ulation of Limited Service, as applicable to Britithh Regiments, 
Grits in the Weft Indies, &. &c, By Sir Willam Young, 
Barr. M.P. F.R.S. gto. 11. 5s. 

A Colle&tion of Public A&ts and Papers, relating tothe Prin. 
ciples of armed Neutrality, brought forward in the Years rq8o 
and 1781. Svo. 55. 

The prefent Claims‘and Complaints of America, briefly and 
fairly confidered, in Letters written by two Gentlemen at Hali- 
fax in Nova Scotia. 2s. 

An Expofition of the prefent Lottery Scheme. 6d. 


A Refutation of the Charge brought againft the Marquis of 
Wellefly, on Account of his Conduct to the Nabob of Oude, 
From authentic Documents. By J. Brand, M.A, 5s. 6d. 
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‘Effay on the Authenticity of the Poems of Offian ; in whith 
the Objeftions of Malcolm Laing,’ Ef. are particularly confi. 
-dered and refuted. By Patrick Graham, D.D. Minifter of 
Aberfoyle. To which is added, an Effay on the Mythology of 
Offian’s Poems, By Profeffor Richaraton, of Glafgow College, 
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Poems, By the Kev. George Crabbe, LL.B. 85, 6d, 
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The Harp of Erin, or the Poetical Works of the late T 
Dermody ; -edited by J. G. Raymond, evols, 14s, ; 


Poems, Moral, Defcriptive, and Elegiac. By the Rey, J 
Thomfon. | 10s, 6d. ‘ 


Travelling Recreations, comprizing a Variety of Original 
Poems, Tranflations, &c.. By William Parfons, Efg. 2 vols. 
Ss. 


A Poetical Tranflation of the Works of Horace. By Phil. 
lip Francis, D.D. With additional Notes by Edward Dubois, 
Efg. of the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple. 4 vols. 11, as, 


Letters and Sonnets on Moral and Interefting Subjects. Ad. 
drefled to Lord John Ruffel. By Edmund Cartwright, D,D, 
Preb. of Lincoln. 
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Sophia Francis. 4 vols. 12mo. 18s, 
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avols. 11. ' 
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Smith. gvols. rl. 
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8vo. 1. 8s. 
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Fact. By Ann Pile. 3s. 6d. 
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Sketches of Human Manners, delineated in Stories ; intended 
to illuftrate the Chara‘ters, Religion, and fingular Cuftoms of 
the Inhabitants of different Parts of the World. By Prifcilla 
Wakefield. Yeomo. 2s. 6d. 


Calligraphia Greca et Poecilographia Greca; a Work ex- 
plaining and exemplifying the Mode of. forming the Greek Cha- 
racters with Eafe and Elegance, according to the Method adopted 
by. Dr. Thomas Young, and exhibiting a copious Colledion ot 
the various Forms of the Letters, and of theit Conneétions and 
Contractions. Written by John ‘Hodgkins, and engraved hy 
H. Athby. 4to. 18s. ) 


Patriotic Sketches, written in Connaught. By Mifs Owen- 
fon. 2 vols. 3zmo. gs. 
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The Beauties of the Edinburgh Review, alias, the Stinkpot 
of Literature. By John Ring, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, &c. 2s. 6a 

A Short Praétical Grammar of’ the Englith Language, for 
the Ufe of Young Perfons. By Edward Oliver, D. D. Reétor 
of Swanfcombe in Kent. 3s. 

A Guide to Elocution, divided into fix Parts: containing 
Grammar, Compofition, Synonyms, Language, Orations and 
Poems. By John Sabine. 4s. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Dr. Jof. Toulmin, of Birmingham, writes to contradi& a 
fiatement in p. 279 of our laft, where it is faid that ‘* Dr, 


‘Prieliley thought fit with fome friends to celebrate, &c.” 


He certainly recalls to our recolleétion, that the Dr. was 
not perfonally prefent; but as it appears, dy Ais own frate- 
ment, that he knew and approved the defign, from its ort- 
gin, and only ftaid away ‘ at the follicitation of his friends,” 
the difference appears to us not worth notice. 


We will give A. Z. the references which he defires, in 
our next number. 


A conftunt Reader, and a Diffenter writes to repel the charge 
of Socinianifm, apparently brought againit the majority of 
our (Englith) diffenters, in p. 202. It is difficult to calcu. 
late proportions in fuch matters, and we fhould be very glad 
to find ourfelves-much miftaken in our calculation, but when 
we fee fuch fymptoms as Socinian fermons (Kenrick’s, 
2 vols.) dedicated to the United Congregations of Proteftant 
Diffeniers in a large city, it 1s but natural to apprehend fome. 
thing of the kind. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Straba of the late Mr. Falconer, fo long expetted by 
the literary world, is now ready for almoft immediate publi. 
cation at Oxford. It forms two volumes folio, with fine 
maps. 

Mr. Elmfly is engaged in a critical Edition of S“phacles, 
which is to contain collations of the beft MSS. and ditions, 
With a text carefully correéted trom both.” . 

The 
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The firft Volume of Wyttenbach’s notes to his Edition of 
Plutarch is in great forwardnefs at the Clarendon Prefs. 


Mr. Britton has in the prefs a Catalogue raifenné of the 
noble colleétion of p:ftures at Cleveland Houfe. 


Mr. Pye, in his capacity of a magiftrate, has in the prefs 
a Summary of the Duty, and Office of a Juftice of the Peace ous 
ef Seffions, which is calculated to form a complete Magif. 
trate’s Affiftant. 


The Rev. Mr. Owen, of Fulham, is printing a new Edi. 
tion of his Chriftian Monitor. 


Mr. Blair, of the Lock Hofpital, is printing a much im. 
proved third Edition of his Ejay om the Effects of Nitrous 
decid, Se. as Subpitutes for Mereury. 


We hear of a tranflation of the Hifory of the Tower and 
Caftle of Vincennes. ‘Yhe tranflator’s name 1s Broitn. 


A gentleman who does not give his name, but dates from 
Newca/tle upon Tyne, intorms us, that he is preparing to pub- 
ith @ Copious and accurate Greek and Englifo Lexicon, which 
he had laid alide while there was any hope of that under. 
taken by Gilbert Wakefield. 


The fecondvolumeol Mr. Jsnes’s Hsflary of Brecknockfhireis 


in the prefs and will fpeedily appear.’ This being the cate, 
we (halt defer our account of that {plendid work till we can 
notice the whole together. We had however intended to 
{peak of the firft volume long ago. 


A Courfe of Leftures on the reform of the modern prae- 
tice of op ae and other relative points, will foon be pub- 
hifhed by r. Samuel Young ot the London College of Sur 
gcons. 


The Rev. C. Wordfworth is preparing for Publication.a 
a Work to be entitled Ecclefiaftical Biography, or Lives of 
Eminent Perfons, conne&ted with the Hiltory ‘of Religion 
from the Reformation to the Revolution. 
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ERRATA. 


In our laft p. 266.1. 19. for Barner. Barra. 
p. gt4, Article 14. for Rennie r. Rennie. 





In our Literary Tutebligence, for Augatt, p. 224. for Hoole, ts 
Hoyle. P 
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